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The Republic of The Congo 


By Franklin Parker, University of Texas 


P.O. Box 900 

The Rhodes-Livingston Institute 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 

25 October, 1961 

Dear Mr. Brooks, 

Perhaps you can use the enclosed article on the Congo. It can be re- 
turned, or contributors copies sent to me at Box 7956, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas, 

It is quiet here at Lusaka, some 200 miles from Katanga. European 
confidence is low and the feeling here is that Northern Rhodesia will be 
African-managed soon. It was here in Lusaka that a white settler attacked 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, Mr. G. Mennen Williams, 
for saying that Africa was for the Africans. But if Europeans are anti- 
American in their feelings, Africans are warmly disposed toward our coun- 
try. This is an exciting place to be. 

Mrs. Parker joins me in best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN PARKER 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO 
Area: 904,974 square miles 
Population: 14 million 
Capital: Leopoldville 
Products: Palm oil, cotton, copper, diamonds, gold, uranium 
Status: Independent (since June 30, 1960). 

When the Belgian Congo became independent on June 30, 1960, it took 
the name, The Republic of the Congo. But independence brought with it a 
power struggle among African leaders and war among tribal groups. When 
Russia sought to stimulate the resulting civil war in order to gain influence 
over the country, the United Nations sent in troops to bring back law and 
order. 


Is Congolese chaos peculiar to that country or may the same pattern 
occur elsewhere in Africa? Are the majority of still-tribal Africans really 
prepared for the independence their political leaders demand and are receiv- 
Can Africans effectively prepare themselves for independent self-rule? 
Because the Republic of the Congo strikingly illustrates these problems, we 
need to examine in detail the events which took place there. 


ea” 
oO 
ing! 


This country is one fourth the size of the United States, 80 times larger 
than little Belgium, which ruled it for 52 years, as big as India but very 
much richer in resources, and as large as the whole of Western Europe. It 
lies across the Equator in the heart of Africa like a giant frying pan with 
rough edges. The handle to this rough pan reaches the Atlantic in a 25- 
mile-wide land strip. Surrounding it in a circle from west to east to south 
are: Congo Republic, Central African Republic, Sudan, Uganda, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and finally Angola. 


The Congo River, an important transportation waterway, is the third 
longest river in Africa, after the Nile and the Niger. It is the sixth largest 
river in the world. It winds along or through five of the country’s six 
provinces for 2,900 miles, crossing the Equator twice before it empties into 
the Atlantic. Most but not all of it is navigable. It is important in a coun- 
try with few paved roads and no cross-country railroad. There are 32 swift- 
moving cataract falls along the lower Congo River. Someday these may be 
harnessed for hydro-electric power. These cataracts, it is estimated, could 
produce four times as much electricity as Niagara Falls. 


The weather along the northern part of the Congo River is hot and 


damp. Rain-drenched forests, damp swamps, and dense jungles abound. 


Wild animals still roam: lions, zebras, giraffes, deadly snakes, and large 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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NEWPORT’S GOLDEN AGE 


. A Study of the Newport Slave Trade 
by 
John Michael Ray 
Graduate Assistant in History 


The University of Connecticut 


In 1670 Newport was a seaport of 
relatively minor importance in the 
New England colonies. When com- 
pared with the thriving ports of Bos- 
ton and Salem, it might be said that 
Newport was a third or fourth class 
port, This low position of Newport's 
maritime gradually 
changed as the result of the voyages 
of three vessels from Newport’s har- 
bor in 1700. Edwin Carter, a resi- 
dent of Newport, commanded one of 
the vessels and was part owner in 
the other two. With him sailed Thom- 
as Bruster and John Bates, mer- 
chants of Barbados and “separate 
traders from thence to the coast of 
Africa.” 'All the vessels carried car- 
goes acquired from the West Indies 
and sold them in Africa. On their 
return trip to Newport, Carter’s ves- 
were loaded with commodities 
from Africa obtained as the result 
of the trade. This was the first re- 
corded voyage of a Newport ship 


commerce 


sels 


Mr. John Michael Ray 
67 Queen Street 
East Greenwich, R.I. 
July 17, 1961 
The Editor 
Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear Sir: 


I am taking the libery of enclos- 
ing a research project for possible 
publication in your periodical. The 
project, “Newport’s Golden Age: A 
Study of the Newport Slave Trade,” 
was completed at the Munson Insti- 
tute for the study of American Mari- 
time History under the direction of 


Dr. Robert G. Albion. 


Following the suggestion of sev- 
eral professors and friends I am 
sending the article for your consider- 
ation, Hoping that it will be of some 
interest to your readers and thank- 
ing you for your assistance, I re- 
main, 

Sincerely yours, 


John Michael Ray 


participating in a trade which was 
to bring Newport to the height of 
its prosperity—to its “Golden Age.” 

After Carter’s voyage at the turn 
of the century, Newport’s commerce 
and importance as a seaport in- 
creased rapidly. For the next seventy 
years Newport’s maritime commerce 
rivalled that of Boston in activity, 
though not in extent. This phenom- 
enal commercial acceleration owed 
much of its stimulation to the Afri- 
can slave trade. It will, therefore, 
be the purpose of this article to ex- 
amine various aspects of this trade 
responsible for Newport’s position as 
a prominent seaport in Colonial New 
England. 

Colonial Newport was inaccessible 
to an extreme degree. The James- 
town, Sakonnet and Mount Hope 
bridges were non-existent as were the 
new paved highways which present- 
ly lead into Newport from the main- 
land. Its isolated position and its 
lack of a good hinterland caused 
Newporters to turn to the sea for 
their livelihood. Although they pos- 
sessed an excellent harbor in Nar- 
ragansett Bay, the Newporters were 
drastically deficient in commodities 
to be utilized in the trade for the 
profitable cargoes available on the 
African coast. Eventually, the imag- 
inative merchants of Newport “dis- 
covered” their commodity by dis- 
tilling molasses from the West In- 
dies into rum, 


Rum soon became the currency , 


of Newport’s slave trade. Its im- 
portance in the trade is evidenced by 
the fact that when Newport was at 
the height of its activity in the slave 
trade, almost its entire economy was 
intimately connected with the pro- 
duction of rum. The “spirits” from 
Newport were first introduced on 
the African coast in 1723 by some 
enterprising Rhode Island merchants 
Its consumption in Africa soon in- 
creased to several thousand hogs- 
heads yearly and the French thereby 
were ‘ . deprived of the sale of 
an equal quantity of brandy.” ? New- 
port’s thriving business was being 
conducted in molasses and rum, The 
city’s Long Wharf became “. . . alive 
with molasses coming in and rum 
going out.”* At times during these 
days of boom, the demand for rum 
was so great because of its use in 


the slave trade it was impossible to 
buy a hogshead of liquor for use 
in a Newport household.* 

Rum made in the West Indies had 
always been a significant factor in 
New England’s trade with that area. 
When it was found that molasses and 
sugar could be brought up to New 
England from the West Indies and 
converted into rum more cheaply 
than it had been done there, the 
foundation of the African slave trade 
was laid for Newport merchants, The 
making of rum necessitated the es- 
tablishment of distilleries and New- 
port was quick to take up the chal- 
lenge. 


Twenty-two Newport distilleries 
were constructed to handle the string 
of vessels coming from the West In- 
dies with their precious cargoes of 
molasses and sugar. After the dis- 
tilleries had processed the West In- 
dian cargoes into rum, it was im- 
mediately sold to the slave trading 
merchants and sea captains. The de- 
mand for rum by the slavers was so 
great at times, that they could not 
be supplied. In 1752, for example, 
Captain Isaac Freeman wanted a 
cargo of rum and molasses from 
Newport on his coasting sloop within 
five weeks. His correspondent wrote 
that the quantity Captain Freeman 
desired could not be obtained for 
three months as there were “. . .so 
many vessels loading for Guinea, we 
cant [sic] get one hoghshead of rum 
for cash.” Many owners of slaving 
vessels alleviated this problem by 
operating their own distilleries. 

The entire economic activity of 
Colonial Newport was heavily de- 
pendent on these distilleries. As early 
as 1713, Governor Hopkins of New- 
port had to defend Rhode Island’s 
sudden possession of numerous dis- 
tilleries to the British: 

This distillery is the main hinge 
upon which the trade of the col- 
ony turns, and many hundreds of 
persons depend immediately upon 
it for subsistence; These distil 
houses for want of molasses, must 
be shut up to the ruin of many 
families & of our trade in gener- 
al; particularly, of that to the 
coast of Africa, where the french 
[sic] will supply the natives with 
brandy as they formerly did. 


Two-thirds of our vessels will be- 





52 
come useless, & perish upon our 
hands: Our mechanics, & those 
who depend upon the merchant 
for employment must seek for 
subsistence elsewhere; & what 
must very sensibly affect the pres- 
ent & future naval power & com- 
merce of Great Britain, a nursery 
of seamen, at this time consisting 
of 2,260 destroyed. .. .° 
After this statement by Governor 
Hopkins the British must have re- 
alized that the distilleries of Newport 
occupied a significant corner in the 
triangular-shaped course of traffic in 
rum, slaves, and molasses. Although 
rum was the key factor in the trade 
with the African coast, there also 
were other commodities loaded on 
board a slaver for the voyage and 
possible trade. A typical Newport 
slaver, owned by Jacob R. Rivera 
and Aaron Lopez and captained by 
William Einglish, was the Brigan- 
tine Ann. She was outfitted for the 
African voyage on November 27, 
1772. and her bill of lading included 
the following articles: 
98 Hogsheads & 14 Tierces of 
New England Rum 
814 Casks of Lisbon wine 
31% barrels of Madeira wine 
19 kegs of Cordial 
2 Tierces of Loaf sugar 
2 Barrels Brown sugar 
1 Barrel molasses 
1 Barrel Vinegar [to clean the 
slaves quarters | 
30 Sheep 
39 Turkeys 
28 Geese 
21 Ducks 
to be delivered to Africa.’ 
Except for the rum, the remainder of 
the outward cargo for the Newport 
slaver was usually obtained from 
Boston wholesalers. 


The ship Ann was a vessel of 113 
tons and about 70 feet long. Few 
slave ships were larger. Usually the 
Newport vessels averaved about 40 
to 50 tons burden. Small vessels were 


profitable than 
large ones. The vessels had to be 
small and of light draft in order to 
travel the shallow rivers to whose 
banks the slaves would be brought. 
The vessels employed in the Newport 
slave trade were sloops, brigantines, 
and schooners. Rarely did one find 
a ship. For a “blueprint” descrip- 
tion of a typical Newport slaver, a 
contract for building one for Wil- 


considered more 


liam Jones and Richard White con- 
tains the specifications required. 

. a good Brigantine or ves- 

sel of the dimensions following: 
Sixty feet length by the keel, 
straight rabbet, the length of the 
rake forward to be fourteen feet, 
three foot and one half of which 
to be put into the keel, so that she 
will be be sixty-three feet keel, and 
eleven feet rake forward. Twenty- 
three feet by the beam, ten feet 
in the hold, and three feet ten in- 
ches betwixt decks [the space al- 
lotted for slaves] and twenty in- 
ches waste.’ 
A ship of this size required a rela- 
tively small crew, usually consisting 
of a captain and mate, a cooper, two 
men and a boy. 

Any boy who was enthusiastic 
about the sea and who possessed a 
strong stomach was able to get a job 
aboard a slaver. His wages were com- 
paratively high (as they had to be) 
and, in addition, he was allowed a 
“venture” of his own. He would 
trade them for some item made in 
Africa or the West Indies which 
might delight his family or friends. 
In addition to regular wages, the 
captain received four parts out of 
104 for “Coast Commission,” five 
per cent on the sale of cargo in the 
West Indies, and five per cent on the 
goods purchased for the return cargo. 
Moreover, the captain had a priv- 
ilege of five slaves while his mate 
had a privilege of two."® 


The captain of a Newport slaver 
not only had to have excellent sea- 
manship abilities, but he also had 
to be resourceful, courageous, and 
shrewd. On him depended the suc- 
cess or failure of the voyage. The 
mate assisted him in his numerous 
tasks. The cooper’s job was to put 
together hogsheads for the return 
cargo of molasses, 

After the crew was gathered to- 
gether, they had to wait for the ship 
to be outfitted for the long triangular 
voyage which usually lasted ten 
months or more, depending on the 
markets in Africa and the West In- 
dies. ‘To the young man embarking 
on his first voyage, these ten months 
must have seemed like years because 
of the multitude of unique and dan- 
gerous experiences which were us- 
ually encountered on the trip from 
Newport to Africa and then to the 
West Indies. An impatient and anx- 
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ious novice in the trade was prob- 
ably most annoyed by the unevent- 
ful waiting period required before 
the ship could get underway. 

A vessel entering the slave trade 
in 1750, had to be overhauled and 
refitted, armed, and furnished with 
handcuffs, medicines and miscellan- 
eous commodities at a cost of 65 
pounds. Provisions of bread, flour. 
beef, pork, tar, tobacco, tallow and 
sugar, costing about 50 pounds, all 
had to be loaded on board, The inevi- 
table cargo of New England rum 
had to be safely stowed. Usually a 
vessel of 60 tons would transport 
8,000 gallons of rumi at 1s.8d. per 
gallon, Added to the above expen- 
ses were the aggregate wages of 10 
pounds per month for a vear. Thus 
at an estimated cost of 775 pounds, 
the slaver was completely ready to 
pull slowly away from the bustling 
activities at Newport’s Long Wharf 
and set sail for the mysterious Afri- 
can coast." 


The vovage from Newport to 
Africa usually consumed anywhere 
from six to ten weeks, devending on 
the ship and the luck of the winds. 
On the outward voyage of the slav- 
er, the crew's time would be spent 
in cutting the planks which would 
form the slave deck on the voyage 
to the West Indies. As the ship ap- 
proached the beautiful African coast- 
line, the news of its arrival (and its 
cargo) spread along the coast. As 
Newport shipped more rum to the 
coast than any other participants in 
the trade, “rum vessel” became the 
nickname for a Newport slaver.” 
These “rum vessels” usually gathered 
to collect their human cargoes along 
Guinea (part of it was called the 
Ivorv coast and part of it called the 
Gold coast). Alone the shoreline 
were numerous buildings called “cas- 
tles.” in’ which lived white men 
called Governors. Thev received the 
slaves brought from the interior and 
kept them until they could be sold. 

At times there were over 100 slave 
ships from various parts of the 
world anchored off the coast and 
each would be trving to outbid the 
other for the valuable African car- 
voes.'3 There were no factories for 
the Newport slave traders as those 
maintained by the British and Dutch. 
The possession of factories had both 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
disadvantages of being without fac- 
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tories were the lack of organization 
and the possibilities that there would 
be no slaves ready for shipment 
when the vessels arrived. On the oth- 
er hand, the lack of factories offered 
one great advantage in that there 
were no American consuls on the 
African coast to enforce any laws 
concerning their trade. 

The Newport captains usually ob- 
tained their slaves from the factors, 
or middlemen, of the British “castles” 
at Cape Coast or Anamaboe and the 
Dutch fort at Elmina. The factors 
usually required 30 gallons “dash” 
(bribe) before the trading started. 
At times, Newporters found profit in 
buying directly from the native 
chieftains of the coastal regions as 
they had in the earlier days of the 
slave trade.'"* These chieftains either 
captured their victims in war or ob- 
tained them by raiding peaceful vil- 
lages. 

After their arrival at a slave trad- 
ing port on the Guinea coast, the 
Newporters would provide a banquet 
for the native slave merchants. Rum 
and other ‘spirits” flowed freely and 
gifts of trinkets were presented to 
the tribesmen. The Africans took their 
rum straight while the factors and 
their clients, a little diluted 
theirs with water and lime juice. Af- 
ter the pleasures of the festivities 
were enjoyed, the business of trading 
commenced. 

The elements constituting a good 
market for the Newport captain were 
a scarcity of rum and an overabund- 
ance of slaves. Human cargo was the 
chief purchase, though a little pepper 
and some palm oil were obtained. A 
small quantity of gold dust, usually 
used to pay a part of the captain’s 
wages was also acquired. 

Every slave voyage was not neces- 
sarily a profitable one. Often several 
ships anchored off the coast and 
competed for cargoes at the same 
time. When this unfortunate situa- 
tion occurred, the trading was poor 
and the complaints were bitter. On 
October 27, 1736, Captain John Ca- 


hoone of Newport wrote his employ- 


wiser, 


er: 
. there was never so much 
Rum on the coast before... I 
purchast [sic] but 27 Slaves since 
I have been hear [sic], for Slaves 
is [sic] Very Scarce. We have had 
nineteen sail of us at one time in 
the Rhoad: so that these ships 
that care to carry prime Slaves 


off is [sic] now forced to take any 
that Comes. heeir [sic]is 7 sail of 
us Rume [sic]men that we are 
Ready to Devur [sic] one anoth- 
er: for our Case is Despirit 
[sic] .% 
Another example of some of the 
hardships encountered in the New- 
port slave trade is seen in a letter 
written by Captain William Einglish 
in 1773 to his employers, Rivera and 
Lopez, in Newport. Captain Einglish, 
writing from Anamaboe on the Gold 
Coast, stated, “Here is very poor 
times for every fort and private 
house is stocked with Rum that there 
is noe [sic] selling of rum or any- 
thing else.” '” Two years later Cap- 
tain George R. Champlin seemed to 
have the same problem for in a let- 
ter which he sent to his brother and 
partner, Christopher Champlin of 
Newport, he wrote, “I have on board 
at this time 20 Slaves .. . Sum [sic] 
days I get 2 or three and then for 
a Weake [sic] not see one...” ™ 
At times the trade was so poor that 
Newport vessels would lie off the 
coast of Africa for two months and 
not be able to make a trade with the 
natives. When Captain Gardner of 
Newport was confronted with this sit- 
uation, he finally sold his rum to the 
‘castles’ at a price of 130 to 150 
gallons for women and 140 to 160 
gallons for prime men." These 
prices were quite high since the av- 
erage cost for a male slave was about 
100 gallons of rum, while 85 gal- 
lons was paid for a female slave. 
Problems in the slave trade were 
not always due to an abundant sup- 
ply of rum or a scarcity of slaves. 
Captain Samuel Snell writing to 
merchant Christopher Champlin in 
1722, stated: 

I have maid [sic] my trade 
mostly with whits [sic] as there is 
no black trade going. I cant [sic] 
tell you when we shall sail up the 
coast as the trade is stopt [sic] 
by reason the blacks is [sic] a- 


going [sic] to war... .”° 


The slave trade was rarely as poor 


as the above letters indicate. Usu- 
ally the market on the slave coast 
was fairly stable and the trade was 
immensely profitable. This was parti- 
cularly true during the early days 
of Newport’s “Golden Age” when 
rum was very scarce in Africa. No 
other commodity was accepted so 
readily in exchange for Negroes as 
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rum. Some traders who had taken 
dry goods found it difficult to secure 
slaves in return for such wares. In 
1740, Captain George Scott of New- 
port wrote to his owners: 

I have repented a hundred times 
ye bying [sic] of them dry goods. 
Had we laid out two thousand 
pound [sic]in rum, bread & fleur, 
it would purchase more in value 
than all our dry goods.*! 

Nearing the end of the prosperous 
trade, Captain Pegleg Green described 
the situation from Anamaboe in 
1774 to Aaron Lopez, stating, “. . 
at our arrival here found times to 
be very good thanks to God for it. 
There was only one Rum man... 
and he had almost done before we 
arrived.” 

After the completion of the pur- 
chase of slaves, the Newporters usu- 
ally put them in good humor by a 
parting feast. The day before em- 
barkation their heads were shaved 
and the itials of their new owners were 
branded on their hips or other parts 
of their body with an iron branding 
iron- “Privilege” slaves were branded 
with the letter “P” to separate them 
from the commercial cargo for they 
were the select few whom the sea 
captains retained as servants for 
themselves or their employers. These 
slaves were solemly baptized with 
such names as Jack Crowbar, Bottle 
of Beer, Flying Jib, Pea Soup, Jack 
Jibsheet and Coffee Cockroach. 

A tight pack of slaves was to the 
captain’s interest, for he was entitled 
to buy five percent of the total cargo 
carried for his own account and ship 
them without paying freight. The 
slaves usually filled every square 
inch of the forecastle, the wardroom 
and between decks. The officers and 
crew normally slept above decks in 
temporary cabins called doghouses. 
The main space for slaves was be- 
tween decks, a space usually not 
over three and a half feet high. The 
males were shackles in pairs with 
the left ankle of one shackled to the 
right ankle of the next, with a yoke- 
iron stapled to the planking between 
them. The women and children 
would be equally crowded behind a 
screen, but without chains. The 
slaves were packed so close to the 
boards and left there so long that 
when they were taken on deck for 
air they sometimes left strips of their 
skin on the planking.” 
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The Middle Passage, as the voyage 
from Africa to the West Indies was 
called, usually lasted seven weeks in 
fair weather. Slaves were fed twice 
a day, in lots of ten at a time. Their 
starchy food was spiced with slabber 
sauce consisting of flour, water, palm 
oil, and pepper.** Thumbscrews were 
used to punish obstinate slaves and 
iron opens (called “speculum oris”’) 
were used for forcible feeding. 

Periodically during the voyage the 
slaves were brought up on the main 
deck. Their leg-irons were replaced 
with handcuffs when they went top- 
side. When this “ 
the crew had to go below and swab 
out the slaves’ quarters with vinegar. 
This was usually the time when a 
novice in the slave trade was con- 
vinced that this would be his first 
and last slaving voyage. It has been 
said that the odor of a slaver could 
down 


airing” took place, 


be distinguished five miles 
wind.*5 

The slaver’s crew was always in 
constant danger, either from Malaria 
(called “African fever”) or from 
French or British privateers. The 
vessels were vunerable for capture 
on any three legs of the voyage, but 
the Middle Passage was the most 
dangerous. There are 12 recorded 
captures of Newport slavers by the 
French during the Seven Years War. 
The cargoes of these captured ves- 
sels totaled over 660 slaves.” The 
most immediate dangers during the 
Middle Passage, however, came from 
the cargo, either by way of diseases 
or revolts. 

The slave revolts 
and their attempts to seize the vessel 
carrying them to the West Indies 
were not infrequent. The Newport 
Mercury of September 16, 1765, re- 
lates the account of Captain Rodgers 
of Newport who was confronted with 
a revolt and had to kill twelve slaves 
before the rebellious cargo was sub- 
dued Probably the most dramatic 
and intense revolt on a Newport ship 
occurred on Captain George Scott’s 
sloop, the Little George in 1730. The 
vessel was bound for the West Indies 
with 96 slaves on board (35 of whom 


occurrences of 


were males), when, as Captain Scott 
related: 

. the men Slaves got off their 
irons and making way thro’ the 
bulk-head of the Deck killed the 
Watch ... the Slaves .. . laid the 
Scuttel, & kept us down confin’d 


in the cabin.. .- The Slaves then 
got two Swivel guns, & filled them 
almost full with powder . . . and 
designed to blow the Bulk-head 
in upon us, which they put fire to 
several times, but could not get 
off by reason of the weather.” 

On the fourth day after the Negroes 
had taken over the ship, Scott said: 
Finding grow [sic] 
very weak, thro’ these hardships, 
& for want of sustenance; we 
though it proper before our 
strength was quite spent to take 
some desperate course. | proposed 
to cut away the Cieling [sic] and 
bore some Holes thro’ the Vessles 
Bottom, which being approved on, 
was directly done, and let in three 
foot of Water, I would drown 
them all which frightened them 
exceedingly. . . .” 
When the slaves approached the 
shore, they left the ship, taking a 
boat to land. Captain Scott and the 
remainder of his crew not only lived 
to see Newport once again, but also 
continued to participate in the slave 
trade. 

Generally, a slaver reached the 
West Indies with a mortality rate of 
from eight to ten per cent. The deaths 
came from diseases, from the change 
of climate and food, from exposure, 
accident, manslaughter, and suicide. 
In 1740, a vessel owned by Captain 
Malbone of Newport lost all 55 of 
its slaves by drowning when the 
vessel ‘over set.” After being 
adrift in their boat for six days (3 
days without food or drink), the 
Captain and crew of the sunken ves- 
sel arrived safely at the West In- 
dies.*° 

When the captain of a Newport 
slaver reached the West Indies he 
hoped to find a demand for slaves 
and the molasses market flooded 
with an abundant supply and low 
prices. If the market was poor in 
the first island, the captain would 
try to strike a bargain at the next 
until he found a market to his lik- 
ing, Occasionally it was wise to sell 
the slaves for cash on one island 
and buy the molasses on another.*! 
The sale of slaves in the West Indies 
was usuallv handled by local agents, 
but the captain handled the money 
received in accordance with his em- 


ourselves 


was 


ployer’s orders. 
Profits and prices in tne West In- 
dies varied with the market. Captain 
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William Einglish’s cargo of 95 slaves 
sold for 3,620 pounds in 1773. The 
expenses of his voyage totaled 1,399 
pounds, giving his employers a profit 
of 1,259 pounds.*? His slaves must 
have been of the best variety, for 
even when there was a great demand 
for slaves as in March of 1767, Cap- 
tain All of Newport could not dis- 
pose of his cargo because “. . . the 
major portion of them are small .. . 
and those that are large has age on 
their side.”** Captain David Beekman, 
in 1770, estimated that a good prime 
slave would always bring about 34 
pounds even if the market was not 
favorable for the Newport slave trad- 
ers.* With prime slaves for sale, it 
was not unusual for a single voyage 
to profit the owner anywhere from 
500 to 2,000 pounds, without taking 
the cargo of 10,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses account. (Molasses and 
rum were about equal a gallon 
of molasses being distilled into a gal- 
lon of rum at the cost of 514 pence 
per gallon). 


into 


The most complete record avail- 
able of the transactions of a New- 
port slaver is that of the sloop Ad- 
venture in 1773 and 1774. The ves- 
sel was owned by the Champlin 
brothers, who were highly success- 
ful Newport merchants. The Adven- 
ture’s cargo of 64 slaves was pur- 
chased at the high prices of 200-205 
pounds for women and 220-225 
pounds for men. The slaves were 
sold in the West Indies, and 
third of the proceeds were invested 
in hogsheads of molasses and two 
thirds in bills of exchange. The gross 
profit (not including the profit on 
the molasses) was 77,250 pounds. 
The expenses. were 62,750 pounds. 
The net profit totaled up to 14,000 
pounds! 55 

Although Newport had more Ne- 
groes than any other city in Colonial 
New England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, relatively few slaves were tak- 
en on the last leg of the voyage to 
the home port, This was probably 
because slave labor was never profit- 
able in Rhode Island. Governor 
Cranston wrote of: 

the general dislike our 
planters have of them (slaves), 
by reason of their turbulent and 
unruly tempers. The inclination of 
our people in general is to employ 


white servants before negroes 
[ sic] .%6 


one 
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There were several slave markets 
about the city of Newport. One was 
located at the corner of Mill and 
Spring Streets and another at the 
corner of North Baptist and Thames 
Streets, When these were overcrowd- 
ed and the were slow, the 
slaves were kept at Gravelly Point 
to await a more profitable outlook 
in the market.* 

Many may wonder how a strongly 


sales 


religious community such as Newport 
could reconcile its religious beliefs 
to participate in the slave trade with- 
out constantly being tormented by 
guilt complexes. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there was little 
or no stigma attached to trading in 
Negroes before the Revolution. The 
slave trade was regarded as honor- 
able a vocation as were lumbering 
and fishing.** There was no man in 
Newport better known or more re- 
spected than Christopher Champlin, 
a merchant engaged -in the slave 
trade. The preacher and philanthro- 
pist found a release in that they 
thought of the slave trade as a means 
of christianizing a race “plunged in 
heathen darkness.” On the Sunday 
following the arrival of a Newport 
slaver, an Elder of the Church would 
invariably ‘thank God that another 
cargo of benighted beings had been 
brought to a land where they could 
benefit of Gospel dispensation.” * 
Near the close of Newport’s “Gold- 
en Age”, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, pas- 
tor of a Newport Congregational 
Church, bravely preached, sacrificed, 
and wrote until the citizens and the 
Negroes themselves. worked for the 
solution of the slave 
trading problem. With the somewhat 
reluctant support of Dr. Ezra Stiles 
of the Second Congregational 
Church, Dr. Hopkins educated the 


slaves themselves and attempted to 


slavery and 


spread civilization and Christianity 


in Africa. In the late 1770's and 
early 1780's, he was instrumental in 
forming the African Union and Af- 
rican Benevolent look 
after the moral and material welfare 
of the Negroes of Newport.” Dr. 
Hopkins’ early work must have been 
very frustrating for as William El- 
lery said in the Eighteenth Century, 
“an Ethiopian could as soon change 
a Newport merchant 


Societies to 


his skin as 
could be induced to change so lucra- 
tive a trade as that in slaves for the 
profits of any manufactur- 
> 41 


slow 


ing.” 


Newport’s economy was intimately 
connected with the African trade and 
the majority of its merchants de- 
pended “more and more for emolu- 
ment upon the slave trade.” * The 
roster of Newport merchants dealing 
in the slave trade included such 
names as Abraham Redwood, Wil- 
liam Ellery, Henry Collins, Daniel 
Ayrault, Godfrey and John Malbone, 
John Channing, Samuel Vernon, and 
Joseph Wanton, These merchants 
were men “of magnanimous minds.” 
Abraham Redwood, for instance, 
founded the famous Redwood Li- 
brary and Henry Collins was called 
the “Lorenzo de Medici of Rhode 
Island.” * 

Perhaps the most famous mer- 
chants in the slave trade were Ja- 
cob R. Rivera and his partner Aaron 
Lopez. Rivera introduced the exten- 
sive sperm oil industry into the col- 
onies. Aaron Lopez was a Portuguese 
Jew who arrived in Newport in 1752 
when he was 21 years of age. Be- 
tween 1765 and 1770, Lopez owned, 
or had part interest in 39 vessels.“ 
Headed by Lopez, the Newport Jews 
heavily contributed to the American 
cause in the Revolution. 

The captains of the slaving ves- 
sels from Newport were, for the most 
part, God-fearing men, One piously 
informed his employers that “ we 
have now been twenty days upon the 
coast and by the blessing of God 
shall soon have a good cargo.“ Cap- 
tain David Lindsay of Newport was 
a typical captain of a slaver. Lind- 
say was courageous, pugnacious, and 
resourceful. There is no record to 
indicate that he did not feel that the 
slave trade was not a legitimate oc- 
cupation for a religious sea captain. 
Like most Newport captains, he was 
somewhat superstitious and before 
starting on a voyage, he would go to 
an astrologer to learn the day and 
the time which would be most favor- 
able for a voyage. 

Newport captains engaged in the 
slave trade were superior to many 
of the men concerned in the trade. 
Most of them were members of the 
Fellowship Club of Newport, whose 
rules precluded gaming, drunken- 
ness, quarrelling, and all oaths. They 
contributed 6d. for each month of a 
successful vovage and they received 
compensation after an unsuccessful 
voyage. Among the members were: 
Abraham All, Charles Bordine, Pe- 
leg Clarke, John Jepson, Thomas 
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Carpenter, Caleb Gardner, Jeremiah 
Clarke, William Einglish, Peter Dord- 
in, James Duncan, George Champlin, 
and six members of the Wanton fam- 
ily.” 

Few legal restrictions were im- 
posed on the Newport slave trade. 
In 1708, a tax of 3 pounds per head 
was laid on all Negroes imported to 
Newport. The tax was laid to enable 
the Colonial government to obtain a 
share of the profits and pave the 
streets of the city. In the same year, 
the British Boardo f Trade stated 
that a trade so beneficial to the king- 
dom should be “carried on to the 
greatest advantage.” It was not until 
October, 1787, that an act was passed 
in Rhode Island to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves into her own 
territory and to encourage the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the state. The act 
of 1787, however, did not prevent 
Newport’s shipowners from reaping 
the profits of the open trade with 
South Carolina in the early Nine- 
teenth Century. It was not legisla- 
tion, but primarily the destructive 
occupation of the British and the 
decline of the West Indies trade 
which sharply curtailed Newport’s 
slave trading activities. The first day 
of 1808 was finally chosen as the 
time when the slave trade would be- 
come illegal for Rhode Island ves- 
sels, 

With the coming of the Revolu- 
tion, the Newport slave trade had 
already started to fade out of exist- 
ence. Concomitant with the decline 
of the trade, the city of Newport 
gradually lost its position as one of 
the leading seaports on the Atlantic 
coast. Although the volume of New- 
port’s trade in Africa could never 
be compared with that of the Brit- 
ish or the Dutch, it nevertheless oc- 
cupied a place of great significance 
to Newport’s economy. When one 
read’s the words of Governor Hop- 
kins in 1787, he is able to observe 
how dependent and involved New- 
port was in this trade. 


This trade in human species has 
been the first wheel of commerce 
in Newport, on which every other 
movement in business has de- 
pended. That town has built up 
and flourished in times past [on 
the slave trade], and by it [the 
inhabitants] have gotten most of 
their wealth and riches.” 
Newport’s commercial career in Af- 
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rica made it a small scale replica of 
the great slave trading ports of An- 


twerp, Bristol, and Liverpool. 


There is no doubt that Newport 
was the principal slave port and 
market in New England, The tremen- 
dous profits obtained as a result of 
the slave trade not only contributed 
to the commercial growth of New- 
port, but effected extensive 
changes in all aspects of Newport 
life. The racial problems arising 
from the slave trade must have been 
dificult for the city to solve. 
According to the censuses of 1755 
and 1756, the Negro population of 
Newport totaled 1,234 or about 16 
per cent of the population. The pres- 
ence of a generally tolerant popula- 
tion and the hard work of men like 
Dr. Samuel Hopkins and Dr. Ezra 
Stiles did a to alleviate 
the racial problem. 


also 


very 


great deal 


The racial problem caused by the 
slave trade was offset by the many 
benefits which can be partly attrib- 
uted to the profits obtained from it. 
The libraries, churches, and schools 
“Golden Age” were 
New England 
supported with 
by the dar- 
ing clique of merchants and sea cap- 

slave trade. 

spotted the 
The first pro- 
citizen of 
commercial 


of Newport's 
among the finest in 


and were mainly 


funds generously given 
tains engaged in the 
Magnificent 
bustling colonial city. 


mansions 


architect 
The import- 
ance of Newport extended its influ- 
ence to the field of politics also. 
In colonial Rhode Island, 
that 
dominantly 


fessional was a 


New port, 


one finds 
pre- 
Newport 


the Governor's office was 
occupied by 


men. 


During the years of the flourish- 
ing slave trade, Newport's relations 
con- 
Governor Hopkins, in 1764. 
that 30 years 


Island sent 8 


with Great Britain were most 
genial, 
stated 
Rhode vessels 
annually to the African coast. Almost 
all of them were from Newport and 
they carried approximately 1,800 
hogsheads of This 
commerce in and 
counted for such an important part 
of Rhode Island’s life 
that the enterprising state 
was able to remit 40,000 pounds an- 


nually to the British in taxes.” 


for more than 
about 18 


rum. booming 


rum slaves ac- 
commercial 
colonial 


As significant as the pepper trade 
was to Salem and the fur trade was 


so also was the rum and 
significant to 


to Boston, 
slave trade equally 
Newport, The story of Newport's 
“Golden Age” is the story of her 
enterprising merchants, her resource- 
ful sea captains, and, above all, her 
extensive participation in the famous 
triangular trade of molasses, rum, 
and slaves, 
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HISTORY CLASS PROJECTS — 
HOLY FAMILY HIGH SCHOOL — 
By Erskine Andrew Wooten 


Birmingham, Alabama 


World History classes of Holy 
Family High School observed Ne- 
gro History Week with special re- 
search reports on prominent Negro 
leaders in the south. Emmett G. 0” 
Neal wrote to Dr. Prince E. Wilson, 
Dean of Morris Brown College, and 
asked for information concerning 
Negro textbooks. Dr. Wilson was 
very helpful in supplying him with 
information and addresses of sev- 
eral authors in this area. He also 
gave him information about the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. The two World 
History classes contributed funds for 
a special project, that of enrolling 
Holy Family High in the ‘Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 

Loleta Jones chose The Carver 
Foundation as a Negro History Week 
project. She wrote to Dr. Clarence 
T. Mason, and received many out- 
standing facts about the work of the 
Carver Foundation. 

We visited Tuskegee Institute and 
the Carver Foundation and observed 
the work of the many eminent sci- 
entists. There we were introduced to 
Dr. Johnnie Watts, an eminent sci- 
entist, engaged in food nutrition. 
We toured the building and were 
given a lecture by Dr. Mason. At 
the present time, our history teach- 
ers, Mr. Erskine A. Wooten, a Mor- 
ris Brown College graduate, is en- 
gaged in research work on two out- 
standing Negro jet pilots. They are 
Lt. Colonel Daniel (Chapie) James, 
a pioneer instructor in air to air 
combat rocket firing. Captain Jos- 
eph Blaylock who flew a non-stop 
seven thousand one hundred and sev- 
enty five mile trip from Yokato Air 
Base to Seymour Johnson Air Force 
Base, North Carolina, 

It is felt that knowledge of Ne- 
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groes in history and in every area 
of their culture should be perpetuat- 
ed. The association founded by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, serves as an ex- 
cellent guide in executing this idea. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
. William Bend—tLt. Col. Daniel 


James 
2. Sandra Tolbert — 
Leontyne Price 
3. Barbara Durr — 
A. G. Gaston 
. Robert Sanders — 
Tenn. A & I State University 
5. Lavada Moore — 
Notre Dame 
. Frances Franklin — 
West Point 
. Emmett O’Neal — 
Morris Brown College 
. Anna L. Frazier — 
Howard University 
. Gloria Eaton — 
Meharry Medical College 
. Irene Pendleton - 
Marian Anderson 
. Linda Mitchell — 
Richmond Barte’ 
. Thelma Poelnitz — 
Paul L. Dunbar 
. Michael Edwards — 
A & T College, N.C. 
. Dorothy Thomas — 
Jackie Robinson 
5. Andrew Smedly — 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr. 
. Crystal Campbell — 
George W. Carver 
. Della M. Gray — 
Mattiwilda Dobbs 
. Nathaniel Thomas — 
Negroes in Art 
. Andrea Howell — 
Frederick Douglass 
. Loleta Jones — 
George W. Carver Foundation 
. Lee George Campbell — 
Benjamin O. Davis, Sr. 
. Sarah Walker — 
E. Frederick Morrow 
. Mildred Hall — 
Robert Weaver 
. Dennis Golston — 
Dorrie Miller 
5. Viola Duncan — 
Wilma Rudolph 
. Angelina Shelton — 
Dr. John W. Morrow 
27. Glenda Cleveland — 
Capt. Joseph Blaylock 
28. Jacqueline Davis — 
Ralph Bunche 
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1961 Negro History Week Celebra- 
tion 

S. H. Clarke Junior High 
Portsmouth, Virginia 

The observance of Negro History 
Week each year about the 
second Sunday in February. It was 
founded February 1926 by the late 
Doctor Carter Godwin Woodson dir- 
ector of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. Its a 
period devoted to the public exercises, 
emphasizing the salient facts of his- 
tory influenced by the Negro. 

Negro History Week is meant to 
embrace the birthdates of both 
Abraham Lincoln and _ Frederick 
Douglass which are February 12th 
however there 
are times the selected date is the 
birthday of Frederick Douglass. 

The theme 


School, 


comes 


and 14th respectively, 


for this year’s celebra 
and Democracy 
After 100 Years.” 
with this theme the 
S. H. Clarke Junior 
High School under the direction of 
Mrs. Lucille Jackson and her assist- 
ants will present for you a pageant 
depicting or portraying the role the 
Negro played in the Civil War, as 
well as the progress he has made 
during the past one hundred years. 
PART I 
Freedom and Democracy for the 
Negro After 100 Years 
I. The pageant begins with the 
chorus singing America the 
Beautiful as the music fades out 
the narrator begins to speak- 


tion is “Freedom 
for the Negro 

In keeping 
students of the 


RAS 


hom 
P 
_ ~ 
mek. 0 


vires) 


; >. Fee 


The Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission has prepared for a nation 
wide commemoration of the events 
which took place during 1860-1865 
(that is, the period called the Civil 
War.) 

This Centennial would be a shal- 
low gesture if it did not show proper 
respect for the fifty thousand Negro 
soldiers who died in the Civil War. 
It must recognize the contributions 
of the 29,511 Negroes in the Navy 
during the struggle. It must tell the 
story of the 186,000 Negro soldiers 
who wore the Union blue making up 
ten per cent of the total army. 

It must revere the sixteen soldiers 
and four Negro sailors who were 
awarded the congressional Medal of 
Honor for their deeds beyond the 
call of duty. 


II. (Drill) The drill is beautifully 


AF pi fe] a Hirt 1" "3 


% = gt . ss a 
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done by boys from the physical 
education department to the ac- 
companiment of “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” played by the 
school band. 

This record reveals to us that the 
Negroes fought bravely and died in 
great numbers for their own freedom. 
In fact, his record is just as signi- 
ficant as was the white man’s who 
fought and died to set him free. 
III. The Battle Hymn of the Republic 

by the chorus during the chorus 
a pupil appears on the stage 
dressed as Abraham Lincoln 
and recites “Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address.” 

What has this war taught us about 
freedom? First, it showed to the 
world that a government based on the 
principles of liberty and equality was 
not a passing short-lived experiment. 


A scene from a historical pageant, “Freedom and Democracy for the Negro After 100 Years” written by Mrs. Lucille 
W. Jackson, program chairman, and presented by students of the S. H. Clarke Junior High School, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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The Civil War proved that a gov- 
ernment of the people could with- 
stand that 
of trial by battle. The Civil War 
proved that America’s democracy 
could survive, because it made use 
of all its human resources, slaves as 
well as free, black as well 
Both sides Confederate and 
made full the man 
available. 


the greatest of ordeals 


as white- 

Union 

use of power 

IV. (Dance) The dance is a Dance 
of Freedom done by members 
of the “Interpretative Dance 
Group” physical education de- 
partment. 

The war also taught us that free- 
dom is something that can not be 
narrowed down. It did not start out 
as a war to abolish slavery, but that 
is just what it did. In carrying on 
the war, Lincoln invoked the spirit, 
and so it was that the Civil War 
significantly enlarged the compass 
of liberty in America. 

V. (Selection on Lincoln) 
selection “Abe Lincoln” 
Ballards for Americans” 

The Civil War taught us that in 
time American 
rapidly in his understanding of the 
scope of freedom. The Lincoln of 


This 


from 


of crisis an grows 


the praise years was not the Lincoln 
of the White House and the Gettys- 
burg Address. When he urged his 
resolve that this na- 
birth of 
freedom, his words struck fire, for 
his countrymen too had grown, for 


rebut 


- 


\ 


countrymen to 


tion should have a new 
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thousands of young men were going 
to war shouting. 


The Battle Cry of Freedom—Chorus 


PART II 

The freedom lessons of the Civil 
War have meaning for us today. 
From it our generation may deduce 
that a democracy has a way of last- 
ing. Dictator governments still rise 
and fall, totalitarians come and go 
but a true democracy just keeps roll- 
ing along. 

Spiritual—I"m a Rolling 
School Chorus 

Our job is to make democracy true 
to itself- That is, our America must 
see to it that the fullest use is made 
of all of its sons and daughters. 
There must be a strengthening of 
democratic ideals and practices. We 
need an effective educational program 
to create a favorable social atmo- 
sphere in which race and the color 
of skin is not a basic factor. Recom- 
mendations must be made for suit- 
able text books to improve racial un- 
derstanding. Courses in Negro His- 
tory will help save children of other 
races from attitudes of false super- 
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Principals in the pageant. Left to right: Mrs. Lucille W. Jackson, Forrest 
Hodges, Lorenda Chambers, Theodore Boomer, Alvin Swilley and Cheryl Willis. 


CHAMPIONS o FREEDOM «0 DEMOCRACY 


BE 


iority and security, attitudes which 
endanger both personal and national 
status. This is mererly true educa- 
tion, furnishes the ability to make 
use of all basic human needs, 
VI. Music—-“Go Down Moses” 
Schoo] Orchestra 

The chaotic stage of religious and 
racial strife that the world is exper- 
iencing today has come about be- 
cause of the belief in the inferiority 
of one race and the superiority of 
another. This practice must be re- 
placed with a thorough education in 
the equality of races if we want a 
reign of brotherhood, and the good 
will of the many races, creeds, and 
colors of our universe. 

Music—Opportunity “Somebody’s 

Knocking” Chorus 

There is need for more exercises 
emphasizing the importance of the 
African background, the Negro in 
the discovery and exploration of A- 
merica, the labor, the inventor, the 
soldier, the press, the business man, 
the educator, the minister, the athl- 
ete. (As names are called persons 
appear representing each). 

Music — “This is My Country” 

Chorus 

Our Supreme Court has decreed 
that the constitution of the United 
States is colorblind. So we Amer- 
icans must see to it that our public 
practices reflect this enobling concept 
of human dignity. 

Music — “America Behold Your 

Destiny” Chorus 

The strength of our America to- 
day will be based in part on your 
ability to understand the new dimen- 
sions of freedom: In Lincoln’s day 
it was the freedom of the slaves. In 
our day it is the freedom of other 
lands struggling for the good things 
we take for granted. Our position in 
the world leaves us no choice, but 
to serve as a beacon light to those 
who are seeking freedom, whether 
in Asia, Africa, or behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

(International Dance) 

Interpretive dance group 
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And finally, our generation can 
learn from the Civil War that a real 
democracy requires leadership like 
that of Lincoln. It requires men and 
women who are devoted to the ideals 
of America, a person like the young 
Negro poet—Frances E. W. Harper 
as the Civil War came to a 

bespoke her love for her 
country. 

God bless our native land 

Land of the newly free 

Oh! may she ever stand 

For truth and liberty 
Chorus——“America”—Ernest Bloch 


CONGO from Page 50) 


spiders the size of saucers, Yet not 
far away there are snow-capped 
heights known as the Mountains of 
the Moon. 

A bewildering number of tribes, 
200, speaking 38 different languages, 
including the Bakongo in the west, 
the Lulua in the center, the Betetele 
in the northeast, the Balunda in the 
southeast, and the Baluba in the 
south. Pygmies in Kivu Province av- 
erage 4 feet 8 inches in height and 


who 


close 








still hunt elephants with bows and 
arrows. Ten million of the 14 million 
Africans still live tribal lives while 
about 4 million are urbanized work- 
ers in towns and mines. Five million 
Congolese are Christians, 70,000 are 
Moslems, while more than 8 million 


worship tribal gods and magic 
charms. 

Little Belgium acquired this large 
African country through the efforts 
of two men, Henry M. Stanley and 
Leopold II, Stanley was a newspaper 
man sent by the New York Herald to 
find the missing missionary-explorer 
David Livingstone. After finding Liv- 
ingstone in 1871, Stanley explored the 
Congo River. The places named for 
him indicate his wide explorations: 
Stanleyville, Stanley Falls, and Stan- 
ley Pool. Stanley’s writings about the 
vast resources in rub- 
ber trees, ivory, and mineral wealth 
King Leopold II, who 
ruled Belgium from 1864 to 
1909. With himself as 
chief stockholder, Leopold formed a 
private company in 1876, the Congo 
International Association, Leopold 
hired Stanley to persuade Congo 
tribal chiefs to give the Association 
control of their lands for commer- 
cial purposes. When the Berlin Con- 


Congo’s 


excited 


ference of 1884-1885 laid down rules 
for the partition of Africa among 
the European powers already occu- 
pying the continent, Leopold gained 
recognition as sole ruler over the 
Congo Free State. By granting con- 
cessions to subsidiary companies, he 
started a thriving business in rubber, 
ivory, and minerals. 

Leopold became one of the world’s 
richest men, but at great cost to 
Congolese Africans, African children 
were forced to work in the mines. 
African males were forced to carry 
ivory long distances and to tend a 
prescribed number of rubber trees. 
Punishment for failure to maintain 
production was brutal. Whippings 
and amputations (cutting off hands 
and feet were frequent. Workers who 
dropped from exhaustion were shot. 
Opopsition was crushed. 

The world shuddered with horror. 
Its conscience was aroused. Leopold 
was forced to hand over the Congo 
Free State to the Belgian govern- 
ment in 1908, The Belgian Congo, 
as it came to be called, was ruled 
from Belgium as an overseas colony 
for 52 vears. What was Belgian pol- 
icy like? It has been characterized 
as efficient economic imperialism 
with paternal generosity toward 
Africans. 

Beleium aimed to make the Congo 
a productive country and succeeded. 
Corporations were permitted to de- 
velop the country’s natural resources. 
These companies soon had the Congo 
producing for a world market sub- 
stantial quantities of industrial dia- 
monds, conver, cobalt, zinc, man- 
ganese, gold. tungsten, cotton, cof- 
fee. palm oil, aid uranium, 

The importance of Congo resourc- 
es can be illvstrated in the case of 
vranium. A Beleian-born engineer, 
Fdear Edouard Sengier went to the 
fonen in 1911 and rose rapidly in 
the Union Miniere. a large copper 
mining company in Katanga, the 
Congo’s southernmost province. He 
learned in 1938 that German scien- 
tists were buildine an atom bomb 
usin? uranium as the fissionable ma- 
terial. When World War II heean 
in 1939, he realized that the Allied 
Powers would need uranium. In 
1940 he shinned a large quantity to 
New York. This uranium was used 
to make the atom homb dropped on 
Hiroshima that ended the war with 
Tapan. 7 
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Congo productivity brought large 
income to Belgium. This was exact- 
ly what the Belgians wanted. With 
its African workers receiving good 
wages, among the highest in Africa, 
and broad welfare benefits, the Con- 
go was the envy of other colonial 
territories, African mine and factory 
workers enjoyed good hospitals, 
housing, and elementary schools for 
their children. Catholic mission 
schools were subsidized; Protestant 
mission schools were permitted. Af- 
rican elementary school enrollment 
was large. But secondary education 
was limited. Only in recent years 
were two tiny universities founded 
with small enrollments. 


The policy for African advance- 
ment was so-far-and-no-farther. The 
government hesitated to provide 
post-elementary education, partly be- 
cause secondary and higher educa- 
tion were expensive; but mainly to 
avoid producing an educated Afri- 
can group who might become dis- 
satisfied with colonial rule, enlight- 
ened and beneficial though it was. 


African travel outside the country 
was limited; education abroad was 
discouraged. For many years no poli- 
tical parties were permitted and no 
elections were held. European immi- 
gration was controlled and perman- 
ent residence discouraged so as to 
avoid an intrenched white popula- 
tion demanding a part in govern- 
ment affairs. 


In short, Belgian rule was aimed 
at benefitting Belgium economically 


-and keeping Africans happy in a 


welfare state. It wanted to civilize 
Africans and to keep them as con- 
tented workers. It thought of Afri- 
can self-rule as being a very long 
time away and of itself as a strictly 
regulating father whose work was 
cut out for him for this century and 
possibly beyond. 


All this changed swiftly after 
1957. The Afro-Asian Bandung Con- 
ference in 1955 and West African 
nationalism, particularly Ghana’s in- 
dependence in 1957, had great im- 
pact upon the Congolese. A moder- 
ate political party arose, significant- 
ly called “African Conscience.” This 
was something new in the Congo. 
Popular elections of local officials 
by qualified black and white voters 
were held for the first time in -1957. 
Belgium quickly initiated a billion 
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dollar 10-year economic development 
plan in 1958. 

But rioting broke out in Leopold- 
ville, the capital and the largest city, 
early in 1959. Leaders were impris- 
oned. The independence fever had 
hit the Congo with a vengeance. 
Forty-four African nationalists 
pounded the conference table, fore- 
ing Belgium to outline a program 
for republican self-rule. Fiery ex- 
postal clerk Patrice Lumumba of the 
Mouvement National Congolese Par- 
ty (MNC) demanded a unitarv state. 
More conservative national leader, 
Joseph Kasavubu of the Abako Par- 


ty, favored a federal arrangement 


among the provinces. And 200 mush- 
rooming political parties made other 
demands. Fighting between Baluba 
and Lulua tribes on election day, 
May 11, 1960, spread from Kasai 
Province to Leopoldville and Stan- 


leyville. 

Having won most seats in a widely 
splintered vote, Lumumba as Prem- 
ier pacified the Abako Party by ap- 
pointing Kasavubu President. After 
independence, tribal fighting contin- 
ued; the Force Publique, the Con- 
golese police force, mutinied against 
their Belgian-led officers: Belgian 
residents were attacked: missionaries 
were beaten and abused. Faced with 
chaos, Lumumba called for interven- 
tion from the United Nations and 
from Russia, though he later asked 
the Russians to UN 


went in to restore order. 


leave. troops 


Belgian owners were concerned 
about their rich Katanga mines which 
had provided 60 per cent of the 
Congo’s total income. Moise Tshom- 
be, Belgian-approved Premier of Ka- 
tanga, declared his province separate 
from the central government. Kasai 
Province, too, tried to secede. The 
central government wanted to stop 
this breaking away of provinces. The 
situation was somewhat like the se- 
cession of the Southern states from 
the Union at the time of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, In the Congo the 
situation was complicated by the 
emergence of traditional tribal hat- 
reds and by the presence of some 
Belgians. Many-sided clashes with 
UN troops resulted. Finally, taking 
affairs into his own hands, Congo- 
lese army leader Joseph Mobuto im- 
prisoned Premier Lumumba, who 
twice escaped. He was roughly re- 
captured and later killed in Katanga. 
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cratic elections, leaders of maturity 
cannot emerge. In such circumstan- 
ces when a strong ruling colonial 
power is suddenly removed, the re- 
sulting vacuum is too easily filled 
by chaos. We cannot blame Afri- 
cans for their tribal loyalties, which 
are similar to our national loyalties. 
We should not be too surprised when 
the thin layer of civilization falls 
away from the mass of Africans and 
emotions explode in anti-white, anti- 
tribal directions. 

But African nationalism cannot be 
smothered. Poorly prepared though 
they may be from the Western point 
of view, Africans are determined to 
be free to make their own ristokes. 
Their tribal past has usually been 
characterized by autocratic rule, Can 
they be expected to learn quickly the 
dificult art of constitutional self- 
government? Future events alone 
will tell. 


UN troops, suffering hostile at- 
tacks from Russia and many neu- 
trals for its Congo intervention, held 
tenuous balance among secessionist 
Tshombe of Katanga, pro-Red An- 
toine Gizenga of Orientale Province, 
and central government leader Cy- 
rille Adoula. On a cease fire peace 
mission to Katanga, UN Secretary- 
General Dag Hammerskjoeld died in 
a plane crash near Ndola, Northern 
Rhodesia, September 18, 1961. 


How the new Republic of the Con- 
go will finally resolve its difficulties 
is anybody’s guess. Congo chaos may 
herald a generation of African strug- 
gle to work out post-independence 
problems. 


Events in the Republic of the Con- 
go have brought home to the world 
some bitter lessons. The main prob- 
lem centers around preparing Afri- 
cans for leadership. The Congolese 
had too little preparation under Bel- 
gian rule. Without secondary and 
higher education, without the exper- 
ience of political parties and demo- 
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THE 37TH CELEBRATION OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Theme: “NEGRO HISTORY AND A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM” 
Dates: February 11 through 18, 1962. 


In February, 1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson, the director of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, launched the celebration 
of Negro History Week—a short period devoted to public exercises empha- 
sizing the salient facts of history influenced by the Negroes—mainly facts 
brought to light by the researches and publications of the Association during 
its first eleven years. This step was regarded as timely, and the enlightened 
public warmly responded to the proclamation of this observance. The effort 
was widely supported by schools, churches and clubs among Negroes and 
the movement gradually found support among institutions of other races in 
America and abroad. 

The observance comes each year about the second Sunday in February, 
the objective being to select the week which will include both Februarv 12 
and 14. Negro History Week is meant to embrace the birth dates of both 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Douglass—in the latter case, the date that 
Douglass calculated must have been his natal day. Sometimes the celebration 
can include only one date. At such time the selected date must include the 
Negro Frederick Douglass. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History distributed’ 
Negro History Week Kits during the 1961 celebration in thirty-eight states, 
Africa, Belguim, Denmark, England, France, Netherlands and Puerto Rico. 

The new 1962 Negro History Week Kits include posters, pictures, bio- 
graphical sketches, lesson plan, map, pamphlets, calendar and various re- 
lated materials. The price of the kit is $3.79. This price includes postage. 
Send orders for Kits to— 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C- 
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CALIFORNIA 


FIRST NEGRO HISTORY 
CELEBRATION —- 
CITY OF MONTERE\ 
157 Clay Street 
Monterey, California 
February 9, 1961 


PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS, the  Lamplighter’s 


Study Club is sponsoring local ob- 
servervance of Negro History Week, 
February 12th through 19th, 1961, 
and 
WHEREAS, this is the Thirty- 
fifth anniversary of this observance 
to focus attention on the achieve- 
ments of the within their 
American communities and to make 


aware of the ba- 


Negro 


all Americans more 
sic principles of democracy; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Shedo S. 
Russo, Mayor of the City of Monte- 
rey, California, do hereby proclaim 
the period of February 12th through 
19th, 1961, as “Negro History Week” 
in this City and I direct attention of 
all citizens to its purpose as a means 
what the Negro has 
done to promote community welfare 


of emphasizing 


and progress. 
Shedo S. Russo, 


Mayor 


OFFICERS OF LAMPLIGHTERS STUDY CLUB—L. 


Mayor Shedo S. Russo 


The Lamplighters Study Club 


Monterey, California. 
The 


Black, 


Thelma T. P. 
President Founder; Pandora 
Glover, Vice President; Martha 
Gilkes, Treasurer; Lelia Ridley, Re- 
cording Secretary! Madell Brenskie, 
Parliamentarian; Frank Cavitt, His- 
torian; Rev. C. Lewis McFadden, 
Chaplain; Saul E. Weingarten, Le- 
gal Counsel. 


officers are: 


to R.: Mrs. Thelma T. 


Pierce Black, Founder-President; Mrs. Pandora Glover, V, Pres.; Rev. Lewis 
C. MeFadden, Chaplain; Mrs, Madell Brenskie, Parliamentarian and Miss 


Frankie Cavitt, Historian. 


Not shown is Mrs. Martha Gilkes, T; 


reasurer. 


Tae Necro History Butetin 


The members are: Mrs. Anna Alls- 
brook, Mrs. Mable Caver, S.F.C. Gil- 
bert and Hannah Arceneaux, Mrs. 
Carolyn Ingram, Mrs. John Bean, 
Jr.. M-Sgt. Leroy Black, S.F.C, 
Cleveland Glover, Mr. Quincy, Mrs. 
Tatum, Miss Elsie Mosley, Mrs. Mary 
Lou Smart. 


WANTS PEN PAL 
Peter Yonyei 
9 Ogati Street 
Jkorodu Road 
Toba - Lagos 


9.9-61 
Dear Fditor: 


I humbly beg you kind permission 
in your local newspaper under the 
best column. 


Dear Country people 


I am a boy of 16 years, 5 ft 8 ins., 
and I weigh 129 lbs. and I am seek- 
ing for a pen pal around America 
and Canada with whom I can do 
some swapping of African Items. 
With African Ivory Carving, hand- 
bags, reptiles, skins, slippers, etc., 
American or Canadian products, 
Caviar, Leather belt, sport shirts, 
booklets, etc. I will appreciate let- 
ters from anybody regardless of age 
or sex. 


If my obligation is favourable 
done I will be more than grateful. 
May God Almighty bless you all in 
America, 


Thanks 


Peter Yonyei 








CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, O1110 


1887 1961 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO Pag oy 
In ga 7 t, his 
perents and advisers should give 
eo a to its = 


tentite, %, "aatleanent pro Na 

the scholar standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATF COLLEGE is co-educa- 
ional, interdenominational and __ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 

WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 


NATIONAL ACCREDATION 
For Information Write 


Registrar, Central State College 
, eee Dh 
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The Young People’s Corner 


PINPOINT PORTRAIT OF 
DAISY BATES 


By Jesse H. Roy 


A woman aroused is something to 
reckon with. Governor Faubus of the 
state of Arkansas found that out 
when Mrs, Daisy Bates, angered by 
the sight of armed men called by 
the Governor to keep nine Negro 
children out of a white school in 
Little Rock, went into action. 

Mrs. Bates, a charming, gracious 
lady-president of the Arkansas State 
branch of the NAACP, and a social 
and civic leader, fought Governor 
Faubus in every way she could; and 
urged other thoughtful Americans to 
do the same, She continued her fight 
until the Federal Government sent 
United States troops to defend the 
colored children. 

Mrs. Bates traveled all over the 
country voicing her indignation at 
the Un-American tactics of the seg- 
gregationists, She did this in spite of 
threats of bodily harm and of the 
seizure of the “Arkansas State 
Press”, her husband’s newspaper, 
which she used as one of the media 
for her fight for equality of oppor- 
tunity for all the people of Arkan- 
sas. 

It took great courage to do what 
Mrs. Bates did, but a woman aroused 
is something to reckon with. She'll 
make any sacrifice for those she 
for a which she 


loves or cause in 


believes. 
FOR YOU TO DO 


Answer the questions: 
. For what will Mrs. Daisy Bates 
always be remembered ? 

2. What is the name of the news- 
paper published by her hus- 
band ? 

3. How can newspapers help in a 
campaign ? 

. What caused the Governor to 

recall the National Guard? 

. What effect did the Arkansas 

trouble have upon the rest of 
the world? 

. Tell about the manner in which 

schools were integrated in 

some part of the country you 
have heard about, or in your 
community, 








JOIN A.S.N.L.H. — $1.00 








AN AFRICAN TREASURY 
by Langston Hughes 
Reviewed by 
Gertude Parthenia McBrown 


The wide reading and the meticu- 
lous consideration given to the selec- 
tions gathered from several thousands 
of pages of writing by Africans of 
color, during the six years of pre- 
paration for creating “An African 
Treasury,” certainly justify Langs- 
ton Hughes in affectionately saying, 
“This is a very personal treasury.” 


What a labor of love it must have 
been, what an exciting experience to 
have felt in hearing the deep, re- 
sounding language of the drum beats 
in moving manuscript form. 


There is nothing unusual about see- 
ing a new book on Africa. We have 
read dozens of interpretations on 
Africa’s past and present, some good, 
some bad, others almost worthless; 
books by white and non-white, A- 
mericans and Europeans. Often times 
the books evidence the hurried gat- 
herings of brief visits, and very often 
with prejudiced or preconceived 
ideas. Such books may be classed 
with those of hobbies, pastimes or 
even serious attempts of offerings on 
the now ever increasingly popular 
subject, Africa. 


The “African Treasury” is unique 
in that it is an anthology of writings 
of black Africans expressing them- 
selves out of the roots of their soil. 
We are deeply indebted to Langston 
Hughes for skillfully bringing toget- 
her this varied collection of articles, 
essays, poems, stories, proverbs and 
even choice bits from a column of a 
South African magazine, Drum, and 
the “Lonely Hearts” 
Johannesburg 


pages of the 
magazine, Africa: 

It is not surprising that Langston 
Hughes has brought us these fine 
authentic interpretative writings by 
native black Africans, moving with 
the tensions, sufferings, hopes, inspir- 
ation, determination, love and laugh- 
ter of their emerging continent. 


The genius of Mr. Hughes gave 
us that wonderful character, 
“Simple,” Mr. Jessie B. Simple, who 
speaks his mind all over Harlem, 
Mississippi . Alabama, Texas and 
other places where white folks have 
wrong ideas about democracy, but 
he also speaks his mind and “stakes 


63 
his claim” in Africa, Yes, Simple is 
there, and wherever Simple is Mr. 
Hughes is also, saying with Simple, 
“I stand for equal rights for all. I 
stand for Africa, for the Africans 
because my neck is black too.” 


Among the other notable pieces is 
the well remembered speech of Prime 
Minister Kuame Nkrumah of Ghana 
before the United States Senate in 
August, 1950. This well timed six- 
point speech was a worthy forerunner 
of President Nkrumah’s recent 
eloquent address to the United Na- 
tions which brough unprecedental 
applause. 

The poets have shared generously 
of their gold. Although the poems 
for the most part echo much of the 
central theme of the prose works, 
there are also other moods, as in 
Aquah Laluah’s gentle 
Girl:” 

She brought palm wine that care- 
lessly slips 

From the sleeping 

honeyed lips, 

But who can guess, or ever surmise 

The countless things she served 

with her eyes? 

And Peter Kumalo’s “Play Song,” 
to say nothing of Dei Ananq’s lovely 
lyric, “The Heavenly Moment.” 


“Serving 


palm tree’s 


Then we find ourselves glancing 
back to the sterner poems, to Leopold 
Sedar Senghor’s “To The American 
Troops:” 

Formerly I did not recognize you 

in the prison of your tight drab 
uniform. 

Oh, black brother, 
mouths are singing flowers 

Delight 
over— 


warriors whose 


of living when winter is 


You I salute as messengers of peace- 
And then I. W. W. Citashe who 
believes that the pen is at least as 
mighty as the 
“Weapon:” 


sword, says in 
Yours rights are going! 

So pick up your pen, 

Load it, Joad it with ink. 

Sit in your chair 

Repair not to Hoho, 

But fire with your pen. 


are some of the voices of 
the New Africa, voices crying aloud 
for the world to hear, “Maysbuye, 
Afrika;” (“Come Back Africa!” 
“Long Live Africa!”) 


These 
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In many ways there are close simi- 


larities of the pressures and reac- 
tions of the black African and his 
American brothers. In citing the in- 
cident of the “Bench,” the short story 
of Richard Rive, Mr. Hughes states, 
“Could take place in Alabama.” In 
fact it could take place in any of 
the states where those brave “Sit- 
ins” are challenging our defaulting 
democracy. Karlie, the challenger 
who sat on that bench in Johannes- 
South Africa, marked “For 
Eureopean’s only,” gave a_ stern, 
silent, protest to apartheid, ignoring 
the abusive policeman’s, “Get off this 
bench. There are seats down there 
for you. Can’t you hear me speaking 
to you. You black swine! Get up you 
bloody bastard!” 


burg, 


I'm sure when the policeman 
forced the silent sitter from “The 
Bench” through the crowd, he was, 
mentally, still sitting there, claiming 
his rights. Although he was walking 
in the direction of the jail, he stared 
at the policeman with all the arrog- 
ance of one who dared to assert his 
rights in his native land. 

The suffering and the reactions of 
the African and the American Negro 
close, but the black Afric- 
an’s cry for freedom, (or justice) is 
intermingled with a deep personal 
pride that clothes him with a distinct 
personality. His pride in his roots is 
reflected in Francis Ernest Kobina 
Parkes’ “Give me Black Souls” etc., 
in “Law of the Grazing Field” by 
Cyprian Ekuensi of Nigeria and 
“New Life at Kyerefaso.” These 
could be written only by black Afric- 
ans, The black African has no exact 
counterpart. 


are very 


Long colonial rule and even years 
spent by students in foreign countries 
have not dulled their appreciation 
of folk-life, the pride and genuine 
love for healthy equalities 
which bind them to their homeland. 


those 


After living in England a number 
of years, Abioseh Nicol sings in his 
poem, “Return :” 
Then I came back. 
Go up country they said, 
To se the real Africa. 
Go for bush-inside the bush 

You will find your hidden heart, 
Your mute ancestral spirit. 
And so I went, 
Dancing on my way. 

This theme of pride of country, 


(Up Country) 


in background, runs through prac- 
tically all of the African’s writing. 
This is the central theme of conver- 
sation South of the Saraha, and na- 
turally so. Ezekiel Mphahleli’s report 
on the 1958 All-African Peoples 
Conference in Ghana, Frederick Ark- 
hurist’s “Renascent Africa,” disting- 
uished novelist Peter Abrahams’, 
“The Blacks,” and others, all voice 
pride of country and protest of in- 
justices. We are especially happy to 
have included in the anthology. Tom 
Mboya’s New York Freedom Day Ad- 
dress- We recall with what pride he 
referred to the two All-African Peo- 
Conferences: “These Confer- 
ences marked the discovery of Africa 
by Africans. This is the complete 
contrast to the discovery of Africa 
by Europeans in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The New Voice of Africa is heard 
in practically everything the black 
African says and writes. We hear it 
in the brilliant Peter Abrahams” 
short story, “Episode in Malay 
Camp” (could be titled, “Tragedy in 
South Africa”) and in Phyllis Ntant- 
alas’s “The Widows of the Reserves,” 
depicting the plight of “tens of thou- 
sands of African women whose hus- 
bands are torn away from them to 
go and work in the cities, mines and 
on farms. Here, in the protest is de- 
termination, pride and hope, even 
though the women take care of the 
flock and do the farming. At home 
in the morning these lonely women 
see to it that their poorly fed, scanti- 
ly dressed children get ready for 
school. The desire to see their chil- 
dren educated is so great that the 
women themselves go without the 
stock to keep their children in school 
—to give them the education that 
will free them from poverty, the ed- 
ucation that has given the other 
races so much knowledge and pow- 


°° 


er. 


ples 


What could express better the 
African’s analysis of himself. his 
pride in his country, his understand- 
ing of the West, his religion and 
politics, than Canthemla’s “Requem 
for Sophia-Town”? “The idea of a 
one Africa has never been put as 
powerfully as at Accra recently. You 
see, Africans, wherever they are have 
not a territorial or local loyalty; 
they don’t feel that they belong to 
South Africa or a Federation of a 
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Tanganyika or a Kenya or a West 
Africa, but with Africans in the 
whole of Africa.” 

The folk tales and proverbs are 
shining gems in that they are the 
verbal utterances, expressing the 
philosophy, the basic thinking of the 
people even before the intellectuals 
loaded their pens with ink. Years be- 
fore Aesop began imparting the 
wisdom of Africans to the Greeks 
through his fables and proverbs, 
Africans had made their country the 
land of storytelling through their 
dramatized folk tales. In the African 
Treasury we read, “Any man who 
attempts to swallow a large stone 
certainly has confidence in the size 
of his throat (from the Baronga).” 
The Efik folk tale, The Greater 
Trickster, is entertaining and at the 
same time proves the point that 
“Young men think old men are fools, 
but oid men know that young men 
are fools;” and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten “The Butchers Share” which 
leaves us saying at the end of the 
story, “who laughs last, laughs best.” 
An African Treasury is published by 
Crown Publishers, New York  $3-00 


KNOW YOUR CONGRESSMEN— 
By Nerissa L. Milton 
AN OPEN LETTER 


The Association for the Study 

of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a pupil in the eleventh grade 
history class, At present, we are 
studying as my instructor put it, 
“The Period of FALSE Reconstruc- 
tion Following the Civil War. In our 
class our teacher, I think, over-em- 
phasized both the conditions in the 
South when many Negoes were put 
into different offices and the illiter- 
acy of those office-holding Negroes. 
It is with this in mind that I ask you 
to send me all the information which 
vou can find and would so gracious- 
ly care to send me on the Negroes 
(especially the backgrounds of those 
who held office) and their so-called 
rule which would help to clarify the 
truth and facts in the matter. 

The above letter is only one of 
dozens which come to the offices of 
headquarters. This one came from a 
pupil of a large Eastern high school 
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and is, regretably, characteristic of 
much of the history taught our youth 
today, despite the emphasis on sci- 
entific, objective history. Perhaps 
this teacher, as with thousands of 
others had never been taught the 
whole truth in history. But is it still 
strange that with the thorough doc- 
umentation given by this Associa- 
tion, this teacher and others did not 
not take the time to search the facts. 
She would learn then that many of 
our early congressmen had college 
education including some who had 
studied abroad. Others, of course, 
were less formally trained but they 
worked hard to educate themselves. 
One has but to search the Congres- 
sional records and read the various 
speeches made by these congressmen 
to discover the truth, 

Needless to say we sent this young 
future historian material from which 
he could quote with authority the 
background of these Congressmen 
previously published in the Negro 
History Bulletin and the Journal of 
Vegro History. 

ROBERT BROWN ELLIOTT 

Robert Brown Elliott, a full-blood- 

ed Negro, 


South Carolina in the Forty-second 


who also represented 
Congress. was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, August 11, 1842. He attend- 
ed High Hollow Academy 
land and then graduated from Eton 
College. He studied law and was ad- 


in Eng- 


mitted ot the bar in Columbia, South 
Carolina, soon thereafter going into 
politics, 

From the legislature he was pro- 
moted to Congress, never losing con- 
tact with party affairs in South Car- 
olina at time. All 
agree in regard to his brilliancy and 
skill, though his opponents would 
counter-balance these with grave de- 
fects of character. He spoke on a bill 
Fourteenth 


any authorities 


for enforcement of the 
Amendment. His main speech was in 
defense of the state government of 
South Carolina and its financial pol- 
icv. When Elliott took his seat in 
the new Forty-third 
1872. he distinguished himself more 


Congress, in 


than in the previous Congress. He 
was a member of the Militia Com- 
mittee. of the Education and Labor 
Committee and introduced a num- 
ber of bills and petitions. 
But his work 
his famous speech in behalf of civil 
others 


most noted was 


speech, congressmen and 


crowded around him, and for a 
half hour he held an informal re- 
ception on the floor. The Asso- 
ciated Press heralded his address 
over the country. On Sumner’s 
death a few weeks later, Elliott was 
invited to deliver an oration in 
Faneuil Hall. His oration on this 
occasion was also of unusual merit. 

When his political career came to 
a close, Elliott moved to New Or- 
leans where he :esumed the vractice 
of law. He died August 9, 1864. 








TALENT SEARCH — 

Principals and guidance counsel- 
ors in the more than 4,000 high 
schools having Semi-finalists in the 
current Merit Scholarship competi- 
tion will be invited to join the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation 
in a unique search for youngsters 
with exceptional creative ability and 
other special characteristics and ac- 
complishments. 

John M. Stalnaker, president of 
NMSC, announced today (Thursday, 
October 26) that school officials will 
be asked to nominate those Semifin- 
alists they believe meet the qualifica- 
tions NMSC is looking for in a spe- 
cial experimental program. 

He said that in addition to the 
nearly 900 regular four-year Merit 
Scholarships to be awarded in 1962 
by NMSC and sponsoring business 
corporations, about 80 additional 
scholarships will be provided by 
NMSC in its experimental program. 
These special scholarships will be 
awarded as follows: 

—To students whose records indi- 
cate exceptional creative prom- 
ise. 

—To students who, while showing 
superior attainment and prom- 
ise in one field, are not as dis- 
tinguished in many fields as the 
tvpical National Merit Scholar. 
To students who have shown an 
ability to depart from the tra- 
ditional academic time pattern 
by entering college, with the ap- 
proval of the secondary schools 
they attended, than 
four years of secondary school 
education. 


less 


with 


To students of marked academ- 
ic ability who have also demon- 
strated an exceptionally deter- 
mined effort to overcome severe 
financial and related disadvant- 


ages. 
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NMSC, the country’s largest inde- 
pendently supported scholarship 
program, announced the names of 
10,000 Semifinalists on September 
27. They are the students who had 
the highest scores in each state on 
a qualifying test given last March. 
They will take a second examina- 
tion in December. 

The experimental program was in- 
itiated in this year’s selection of win- 
ners, Mr. Stalnaker said, However, 
he continued, those awards were 
made principally on the basis of in- 
formation available to NMSC 
through the student’s formal record. 

‘The success of the step we took 
this year has encouraged us to go 
further,” he stated, “We are not only 
profiting from what we have learned, 
but we also are extending the scope 
of the experimental program by in- 
viting high school officials to partici- 
pate, to the extent possible, in the 
actual selection process. Their nom- 
inations and recommendations will 
weigh heavily in selecting the recip- 
ients of the special scholarships. 

“Through this experimental pro- 
gram we are attempting two things. 
One is to recognize and reward stu- 
dents with special abilities and at- 
tainments. The other is to point the 
way toward improving the methods 
of selecting scholarship recipients. 

“While the standard methods used 
in the Merit Program and in similar 
programs have been effective, as 
shown by the excellent over-all col- 
lege record of scholarship winners, 
this does not mean scholarship-grant- 
ing agencies and institutions should 
be content with what they are ac- 
complishing. We therefore hope to 
contribute to mmproving the present 
selection methods, and we are ex- 
perimenting with new approaches 
that research indicates to be 
promising.” 

Mr. Stalnaker estimated that 
NMSC’s total outlay for the special 
scholarships awarded in 1961 and 
those awarded in 1962 will he 
$800,000. The amount covers the stu- 
dents’ stipends and the zrants to 
their colleges which accompany most 
Merit Scholarships. 

Winners of the special scholar- 
ships will be among the Merit Schol- 
ars to be announced in late April of 
1962. The particular students receiv- 
ing the awards will not be individ- 
ually identified, either to the public 


our 
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or to themselves, as holders of spe- 
cial scholarships in the experimental 
program. 

The progress of these students will 
be followed closely, Mr. Stalnaker 
stated. He said NMSC’s research di- 
vision will study their educational 
and family backgrounds, their own 
and their parents’ attitudes and val- 
ues, their collegiate and eveatual vo- 
cational achievement, and similar 
matters, 








PEACE CORPS—— 

Mrs, Vivian Carter Mason, a for- 
mer president of the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the Chief of 
Recruitment of the Peace Corps. 


She will be in charge of women’s 


activities. 

Mrs. Mason brings to her new du- 
ties a broad experience in admin- 
istration. She served for many years 
with the New York City Welfare De- 
partment, first as administrator of 
the Harlem office and later as direc- 
tor of the Division of Social Serv- 
ice. In the latter position, she sup- 
pervised 4,000 employees. 

She is a resident of Norfolk, Va., 
where her husband, William T. Ma- 
son, is head of the W. T. Mason 
Company, insurance and real estate 
brokerage firm. She is a founder of 
the Women’s Interracial Council of 
Norfolk, chairman of the Norfolk 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Education, president of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred Women and a 
member of the Committee for Fos- 
ter Homes for Negro Children. 

As chairman of the Virginia Con- 
ference of the National Association 
for the Colored People, she was in 
charge of the first 17 Negro students 

all-white 
directed a 


assigned to previously 
schools in Norfolk 
workshop to help them prepare for 
school desegregation. 

Her activities 
bership on the board of directors of 
the Southern Regional Council of At- 
lanta, Georgia, the board of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, and 
chairmanship of the National 
Achievement Awards Committee of 
the Daughters of Elks, IBPOE of the 
W orld. 

On October 9th, a 
honor by 


and 


also include mem- 


luncheon was 
given in her the Nor- 
folk Negro Business and Profession- 


al Women’s Club, and in New York 


City on October 29th she has re- 
ceived the national Sojourner Truth 
Medal from the Westchester County 
Negro Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club. Her citation has read: 
“For outstanding civic and commun- 
ity services.” 

Among the organizations to which 
the new Peace Corps executive be- 
longs are Alpha Kappa Alpha sor- 
ority and Links, Inc. 

Mrs. Mason is a sister of the Hon- 
orable Almond A, Carter, chairman 
of the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination and of Mrs. 
Anita Bogarte, of Mount Vernon, 
New York. Her son, William T. Ma- 
son, Jr., practices law in Norfolk. 

Mrs. Mason received her bache- 
lor’s degree in 1921 from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and later did grad- 
uate work at both Fordham Univer- 
sity and New York University. 








TEACHING IN NIGERIA — — — 


“The greatest contribution mis- 
sions are making in Nigeria is in ed- 
ucation,” says Marian E. McRey- 
nolds of Rockford, Ill, a 24-year- 
old graduate student at Boston Uni- 
versity, 

A teacher for the past two years 
in the bush country of Nigeria, the 
young woman praised the work of 
missions in educating Nigerians but 
she criticized methods of converting 
these people because “it is done with 
little regard for their own African 
cultural background.” 

Miss McReynolds felt missions 
were “too engaged in competition 
with other missions for conversions.” 

Working in the town of Agbor, 
10 miles from the Niger River and 
100 miles from Lagos, Miss Me- 
Reynolds said four different mis- 
sions alone existed in the area where 
she taught. 

Employed by the Nigerian gov- 
ernment through the African-Ameri- 
can Institute, Miss McReynolds lived 
and taught in a compound where 
150 Nigerians girls attended school. 

It was not her first visit to Ni- 
gerian soil for in 1957 she was a 
member of the National Student As- 
sociation delegation to the Interna- 
tional Student Conference in Ibaden, 
Nigeria, 

Miss McReynolds, received 
her B.A. degree from Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill., pointed out 
that education is one of Nigeria’s 


Ww ho 
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greatest problems, Planning to return 
as a teacher upon completion of 
her graduate studies, Marian McRey- 
nolds hopes she can help fill the 
need for teachers “in this tremen- 
dously exciting, fast growing, rap- 
idly advancing country.” 


Commenting on the effectiveness 
of the United States Information 
Agency in Nigeria, she feels the 
Agency is missing a great opportuni- 
ty to acquaint Nigerians with the pos- 
itive aspects of the American way of 
life. She said that, “in addition to 
the present USIA program, greater 
effort could be made to attract stu- 
dents and to utilize the talents of 
the American community in Ni- 
geria.” 


Miss McReynolds observed that a 
kind of dilemma faces Nigerians in 
their public health problems. She 
said that although » .yerians have a 
great appreciation .r Western med- 
icine, it is difficul to give up tra- 
ditional ways. “Tiere exist water 
supply problems «s well as a high 
infant mortality r:... so the need for 
public health « iministration is 
great,” she said. 


With Nigeria’s year-old independ- 
ence, Miss McReynolds said the gov- 
ernment is doing much to encourage 
responsible private ownership by 
training men on the land for two 
years and upon the completion of a 
third year, giving them the land. 


The government provides housing, 
clothing and food during this train- 
ing period in agricultural settlements. 
Since there are limited white collar 
positions and an increasing number 
of semi-skilled peoples — this agri- 
culture-resettlement plan is designed 
to increase individual enterprise and 
return people to the soil. 


In conclusion, the young teacher 
said she feels Nigeria has a “very 
promising future” and that “ I hope 
I can contribute to that bringht fu- 
ture.” 








LAST YEAR 
POLICEMEN IN 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
TRIED TO STOP STUDENTS 
FROM WEARING 
“P. A.” BUTTONS! 
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HOWE AND ISAACS 
(Continued from Back Page) 


them: by refusing visas, by ordering 
steamship lines not to sell them tick- 
ets, and, as noted above, by collu- 
sion with United States Protestant 
churches not to appoint them. 


Yet, Howe sustains. now, in 1961, 
his argument that the use of Ameri- 
can Negroes in Africa “is dangerous 
for all concerned”, by citing “The 
U. S. Protestant Missions, who live 
with ‘their’ tribes and know them 
better than British or French colon- 
ial administrators, and who have nev- 
er encouraged Negro missionaries.” 


For fifty years, United States Prot- 
estant missionaries had also to “live 
with” colonial administrations in 
daily fear of African revolution. 
Long ago, the big American Mission 
Boards decided that it was better to 
live with the colonialists, than to 
hire American Negro missionaries. 


Among curious examples of their 
styles are the independent accounts 
given by Howe, and Isaacs, of Nkru- 
mak’s alleged rejection of American 
Negro ambassadorial representation. 

Howe who, it will be remem- 
bered, was ultimately expelled from 
Ghana, on the grounds that his re- 
porting of Ghanaian affairs was ir- 
responsible and downright false — 
says: 

“Many African states have spe- 
cifically asked the U.S. govern- 
ment not to appoint Negro ambas- 
sadors to their capitals. President 
(then Prime Minister) Nkrumah 
told me at Ghana’s independence: 
I have told the Americans I do 
not want a Negro ambassador 
here. I don’t want Accra to be 
considered as just a Negro post, 
like the governorship of the Vir- 
gin Islands.’ ” 

“Other presidents, off the rec- 
ord, agree with Nkrumah. One of 
them said, ‘I don’t want them to 
send me an ambassador just be- 
cause he’s black like me and can 
get out the vote in Chicago.’ 
Isaacs’ aviods the direct 
quote; he says: 


” 


version 


“Nkrumah was widely reported 
in 1957 to have intimated to 
Washington that he preferred a 
white to a Negro as the American 
ambassador to Ghana. . . . it was 
said that he wanted Ghana to have 


full first-class recognition, which 
had to come in a white skin.” 

Nkrumah denied having said that 
he did not want a Negro ambassa- 
dor. A closer look, even at what 
Nkrumah is supposed to have said, 
reveals nuances of expression far 
from both Howe’s and Isaac’s con- 
clusions. [It is a far cry from inter- 
preting a legitimate desire for “ 
full first-class recognition”, into the 
conclusion that “. . . it had to come 
in a white skin.” Both Howe and 
Isaacs make that deluded leap, not 
over, but into, a chasm of pre- 
convinced self-delusion; in trying to 
establish the “fact” that a white man 
has easier access to the African mind, 
than an American Negro. They really 
betray their own personal further 
distance and the true stranger’s in- 
ability to go not even so far into their 
subject’s mental processes as to be 
able to understand shadings in ver- 
balizations. 

To these 1957 stories, I can add 
another. In August of 1957, I ac- 
companied Ex-Senator Duff to Gha- 
na, as his “front-man” in making 
contacts with Ghananian leaders to 
establish a base for discussing the Vol- 
ta River Project. After a dinner with 
the entire Cabinet in Christiansbourg 
Castle, Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
Senator Duff. Major Campbell-Jack- 
son, head of the Volta River Prepara- 
tory Commission, and Minister of 
Finance Gbedemah retired for con- 
fidential discussions. 
with the re- 
sidue of cabinet members who re- 
mained, I was astonished that, with- 


In the conversation 


out solicitation on my part, the ap- 
pointment of Ambassador Flack — a 


white man became the chief topic 
of conversation. “Why.” I was asked, 
“did the American Government ap- 
point this white man to Ghana? 
Why didn’t they appoint a Negro — 
a black man — a Lincoln man, per- 
haps? Such a man would have been 
a brother; we could have talked to 
him!” 

I do not presume to speak for, or 
to quote, the Prime Minister, now 
president, but the tale of African re- 
jection of black American ambassa- 
dorial representation is, in my opin- 
ion, a myth, Certainly no self-re- 
specting government wants a polliti- 
cal hack, of any color, to be sent to 
them as part of an American politi- 
cal pay-off. 
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As is true of the journalist, Howe, 
the “special” inquirer, Isaacs, is giv- 
en to making absolute statements 
that are so patently wrong that one 
shudders at the thought of how any- 
one in his intelligent, supposedly 
scholarly mind, would put such er- 
ratica in print. “Africans”, writes 
Isaacs sententiously, “scornfully re- 
ject the term ‘Negro’.” American Ne- 
groes, he says, are distressed to dis- 
cover “That in Africa ‘Negro’ is 
someone with a stigma, African re- 
jection of the term ‘Negro’ is part of 
the assertion of African superiority 
over Negroes.” 


It happens that in 1949, I was the 
guest of the African Academy of 
Arts and Research in what turned 
into a triumphal tour of Nigeria. My 
principal host was Kingsley Ozuom- 
ba Mbadiwe, who was, and is, a most 
masterful adept at public relations. 
I had, at Mbadiwe’s request, written 
out a biography; I had designedly 
billed myself, as the “first person of 
African descent” to become Presi- 
dent of Lincoln University. My self- 
made publicity flier was, in most cas- 
es, faithfully followed in the numer- 
ous scrolls of official greetings hand- 
ed to me in each of the communities 
I visited; I personally prefer the 
term, “person of African descent”, 
as a basis for establishing interna- 
tional relations with Africans, by 
other persons of African descent 
throughout the world, in preference 
to the parochial term, “American Ne- 

” 
ero. 


Hence, I was surprised to note that 
my favored phrase had been discard- 
ed time after time, by the local 
scribes, who had substituted for my 
grandiloquent ‘person of African de- 
scent”, the word: ‘Nezro!” This was 
in widely separated places such as 
Lagos; [badan; Benin; Ohafia; Oni- 
tscha; Sapele; and Enugu. I still have 
several of these examples of Isaac’s 
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“scornful rejection”, by Africans, of 
the word “Negro”. 


But if 1949 is too long ago — 
things changing in Africa so rapidly 

let me cite an instance that trans- 
pired on January 7, 1961, during a 
meeting of the Commission on Uni- 
versity Education for Ghana, at the 
University College at Legon. I have 
a croud of witnesses among the oth- 
er members of the Commission who 
were present, when a delegation of 
the African members of the Faculty 
came to wait upon us: Laura Born- 
holt, then of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Professor Torocheshnikov, 
of Moscow; Davidson Nicol, of Four- 
ah Bay, Sierra Leone; Professor Ev- 
ans-Pritchard, the renowned Oxford 
anthropologist; Professor J. D. Ber- 
nal, of Birkbeck College of the Uni- 
versity of London; Daniel Chapman, 
Headmaster of the Achimota School ; 
Kojo Botsio, then Minister of Agri- 
culture, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion; Thomas Hodgkin, of the School 
of Arabic Studies at McGill, and 
Nana Nkettsia, Oxford D. Phil., co- 


secretaries of the Commission. 


We entertained that afternoon a 
delegation consisting of the foremost 
academic lights among the African 
faculty of the University College. 
They had come to present their case 
for an acclerated program of Afri- 
canization in the Staff. The spokes- 
man was a distinguished member of 
the Law Faculty, and a man prom- 
inent in the higher circles of the 
Convention People’s Party. 


Although pleading for “African- 
ization”, he used the word: “Negro.” 
“We Negroes in this Faculty.” he 
began, “are being discriminated a- 
gainst. When vacancies occur, invar- 
iably we find that Europeans are 
the ones finally selected in the higher 
posts, although highly competent Ne- 
groes are candidates for the job. We 
Vegroes 2ee2ee We Vegroes ASS 

Doubtless Isaacs — and Howe 
have a ready explanation for this 
performance; one that will still prove 
the “scornful rejection” by Afri- 
cans — ‘of the term “Negro.” 

My own explanation is, that Howe, 
and Isaacs, as interpreters of Afri- 
can opinions and attitudes toward 
Americah Negroes, are strictly in, of. 
and from, the Bush; and this, in all 
of the African, American, and Amer- 


ican Negro meanings of the word. 


a + * 


There is, supposedly, a difference 
in the “method” of study by which 
the two authors, Howe, and Isaacs, 
have arrived at their findings. Howe 
is the admitted journalist; that is to 
say, the man who arrives at the right 
to issue encyclicals by the Divine 
Right of his craft — that sees all, 
knows all (except some simple his- 
torical facts), and therefore can tell 


all, 


Isaacs, on the other hand, is a 
“social scientist”. At the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
particularly in the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, there appears to 
have been perfected a new technique 
for guaging opinion through “sampl- 
ing interviews”. A selected number 
of subjects are exposed to “depth 
interviews”, which means two or 
three hours of intensive questioning. 
A bit of word-sasociation technique 
is thrown in and a dash of the psy- 
cho-analytic “free-fiow” recall-lying- 
in-the-couch methodology is added. 
Presto! One has it. 


If one wants a fairly immediate 
index as to what “the Negro’ is think- 
ing (or has thought), one selects 
fifty Negro “Leaders” who stand as 
surrogates for all Negro leaders, and 
indeed, for all Negroes. You make 
an appointment with each, in turn; 
you ask them searching questions; 
you probe! And the man, or woman, 
tells you his or her guts — aided by 
a few search questions and sugges- 
tions, Afterward you assemble your 
you add a few interpretations 
nicely selected from Freud, Adler, 
Jung, or what have you; and the 
thing is done, the mission accom- 
plished, and you know! 


notes, 


One of the great difficulties with 
this method, of course, is always the 
selection of a proper sample. Howe, 
as a journalist, makes no pretension 
of “disguise”. When, for example, 
he speaks of two American Negro 
“executives” of an “oil company”, it 
may categorically be stated that no 
such animals exist in Africa. Like- 
wise, when Howe tells the affecting 
story of the African affection for the 
sympathetic English headmaster who 
visited Africans and drank palm wine 
with them, while his American Ne- 
gro successor did not, the internal 
evidence permits us to recognize the 
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story of a fictionalized figment of 
Howe’s journalistic imagination. 
Howe quotes “__.a West African 
teacher whose school now has an 
American principal under the tech- 
nical assistance program....” who 
had succeeded an “English” head- 
master. If the officer was an “English 
Headmaster”, this had to be some 
country with a British system of ed- 
ucation. There is absolutely no Amer- 
ican Negro serving as “principal” of 
any West African secondary school 
in any British colony, or former col- 
ony; this may be said categorically. 
George Johnson is “principal” at the 
University of Nigeria at Nsukha, but 
he is the First, as the University be- 
gan with him. Furthermore, if it 
were in the only other country con- 
ceivable — Liberia — there would 
have been no “English Headmaster”’, 
and besides, the American ground 
rules for technical assistance, even in 
Liberia, require that the “headmas- 
ter” or “principal” be a national of 
the country aided by our technical 
assistance, while the American oper- 
ated only in a counter-part capacity 
as an adviser; but never as “princi- 
pal”, In short: Howe's style of selec- 
tion requires the introduction of fic- 
tional characters in a fictional situ- 
ation, and the assurance with which 
he speaks rests on the ease with 
which one can deceive the ignorant 
American reader of the Reporter. 


As for Isaacs: the cast of charac- 
ters of his semi-scientific story re- 
minds one of those old theatre crowd 
scenes, where several ranks of sol- 
diers dissappear through one wing, 
while the flow continues unabated 
from the other. In this way you 
make a squad seem to be an army. 
This is the Isaac’s method. By ac- 
tual count, there are 32 members of 
Isaac’s cast, Africans, and American 
Negroes. However, Isaac’s happy 
method permits him to explain, in 
his introductory paragraph, that 

. in my account of these conver- 
sations | will use no names and will 
blur places while I try not to blur 
what these individuals had to say.” 


The process of “blurring” results 
in a curious dwindling of specifics 
as Isaacs gets into the body of his 
story. The original cast of 32 in- 
cludes 27 persons identified as “A- 
merican Negroes”. But when one 
realizes that Subject No. 7 — “an 





American Negro who is now a per- 
manent resident in Africa” — is also 
Subject No. 14 — one of “the older 
hands among the American Ne- 
groes”; who is also subject No, 17 
—the “young man who regards him- 
self as a permanent settler”; who is 
also Subject No. 26, “. . . one young 
man who had left America for good, 
he said, some eight years ago”, in 
short, that all these different sources 
are all one and the same “Subject”, 
the sample becomes less impressive. 
Likewise, Subject No. 5 is also Sub- 
ject No. 27; the same young man 
“who had come to Africa to see”, 
and “had come to find out.” Subject 
23 is also Subject 24, and the only 
instance where it is stated that the 
same subject is being quoted twice. 
One cannot help but wonder if “the 
tan American girl in Guinea”, the 
“dark-skinned American”, the “very 
dark American girl”, and the “two 
young American Negroes in Senegal” 
are not, likewise, doubling, tripling, 
or even quadruplicating in brass -—- 
or should we say, ebony? Thus we 
are led to suspect, that Subject No. 
8 — “one of the wives” — may also 
be Subject No. 9 — “a woman of 
great character”; or, almost certain- 
lv, Subject No. 25, where a “young 
American woman describes the views 
of her Ghanaian husband and her 


friends.” 


Incidentally, Isaacs’ reference to 
the “tan American girl in Guinea” 
reminds me of the “tan American 
girl” J met in Conakry first, and, 
later, in Accra. There was no ques- 
tion but that Africans liked her, and 
she, them: her only regret was that 
the Africars did not have enough 
money to pay her prices, and so, she 
was principally obliged to permit 
Europeans to patronize her, as she 
floated — trim and demure — down 
the Coast to Freetown, Monrovia, 
and then to Accra where I saw her 
again. I am sorry Isaacs missed her, 
if, indeed, he did; she had a better 
story to tell about international re- 
lations in West Africa, than M.I.T.’s 
Center could possibly match. 


Indeed, I regret that Isaacs’ did 
not resurrect the interview he did 
of me several years ago, when he 
was studving the reactions of Negro 
leaders. Perhans he did not, because 
I told him at the time that I thought 
the interviewing technique nonsensi- 
cal, especially with Negro subjects; 


and I asked him not to quote his 
interview with me. 

This was, I sad, because Negroes 
— American and African — are a 
notoriously polite people: ; especially 
when they deal with white people. 
The late Dr. Robert E. Park, some- 
time professor of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago, somewhat 
shocked all of us in his Seminar, 
“The Negro in the Old World”, one 
day in 1924, when he said: “The 
Negro is the lady of the races; deli- 
cately proportioned, small boned, de- 
voted to the arts of music and the 
dance, with exquisite manners, the 
utmost in politeness; she cannot bear 
to hurt anyone’s feelings.” 


Over the years, I have come to 
appreciate Park’s description of the 
people so named that were, in those 
days, popularly believed to be the 
“true Negro”, who lived on the coasts 
of West Africa. Whether in Africa, or 
in America, it is a people who are 
agonized at the mere thought of giv- 
ing hurt to the sensibilities of an 
acquaintance. (In this respect, at 
least, I must confess a savage, non- 
Negroid absence of the trait! ). 

The Negro — I told Isaacs — 
knows exactly what is in the mind of 
a white man, when that white man 
“probes him” with a “depth inter- 
view”. He has an acute sensibility 
as to what his guest believes, and 
what his guest wishes to hear by way 
of confirmation of his own already- 
set convictions. And so this exces- 
sivly polite man, reluctant to give 
pain by disagreeing, tells the white 
man precisely what that white man 
wishes to hear. 

This, in my opinion, is the fatal 
defect of the M.I.T, technique, as 
applied by Isaacs to Africans, and 
to American Negroes. 

Had my testimony been admissible, 
there are many reflections that | 
would like to pass on to the readers 
of the New Yorker, and of the Re- 
porter. Principally, to the tales of 
African brutality to servants, I 
would like to suggest prolonged ex- 
posure to living in many — not one 
—African homes; and not the ho- 
tels and guest houses that are the 
usual lot of the traveller. 

For years, it was my custom, to 
get off the plane at Ikeja Airport in 
Lagos, and take a cab, wholly un- 
announced and unexpected, to the 
first home I found in that city on 
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my first visit in 1949. This was the 
compound of the wealthy contractor, 
Chief Biney, an “expatriate” from 
the then-Gold Coast, who is a kins- 
man of Kwame Nkrumah. 


Chief Biney would greet me, show 
me to a room, and let me alone. 
When I had leisure, I would wander 
around the compound on my own; 
through Chief Biney’s private Zoo, 
where many a Nigerian child saw, 
for the first time, tigers, lions, croc- 
odiles, and an occasional gorilla; out 
back, to the stables where the Chief 
kept his string of race horses; but 
principally, among the houses in the 
Compound itself, where Chief Bin- 
ey’s retainers lived. 


They had a favorite game; it was 
a draughts game using twenty men 
on a side, that I have seen played in 
the United States only at the ‘Negro 
college I attended, and in such cit- 
ies as New Orleans, Mobile, Natchez. 
and Montgomery. I liked to find a 
match, and join it; and, on winning, 
declare myself the Champion of West 
Africa, as once, years before, I had 
crowned myself the Champion of my 
College. 


Brutality to servants? — Many 
of the “servants” were, in fact, mem- 
bers of Chief Biney’s enormous “ex- 


tended family”; as is, indeed, the 


typical African menage. 


The African home in which / have 
stayed (and since my earliest trip, 
in contrast to former visitors who 
were entertained by European ofh- 
cials, | have made it a practice to 
live in African homes, unless a hotel 
was officially necessary), have been 
the most harmoniously organized liv- 
ing communities in which I have 
ever been; — Greene Mbadiwe’s 
Day Spring House at Enugu, Ni- 
geria; the house of my old student. 
Vincent Ikeotyuonye, Headmaster of 
Zixton Grammar School, near Orlu, 
Eastern Nigeria; the home of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ghana’s 
Ako Adjei; here even the Muslim 
Chauffeur from Salt Pond was thor- 
oughly “integrated” in this Presby- 
terian household; and he grew posi- 
tively excited when he learned that 
I was an American Negro, and told 
me: “American Negroes! They have 
begun the insurance company where 
I have a policy. American Negroes 
are honest people! Before them, a 
poor man could not get insurance; 
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Afri- 


Europeans are no good for 
cans.” 
o> * 

Following the free-association 
method, a person reared on the daily 
bread of the Old Testament cannot 
avoid connecting the name of Isaacs 
with that of Abraham — and the 
happy remembrance of how God in 
the nick of time, sent the Ram in 
the Thicket as his token of apprecia- 
tion for Abraham’s faith. 


Articles like those of Howe and 
Isaacs do not just happen, by coin- 
cidence, The fact that two editors 
of two such magazines should, at 
the same time, feel the necessity to 
commission two such articles — the 
main burden of which is an alleged 
“mutual prejudice” between Ameri- 
can Negroes, and Africans, is a rev- 
elation of something deeper than the 
current interest in Africa. Obviously, 
the editors knew that an avid public 
would welcome such articles; and so, 
they commissioned them to be writ- 
ten to supply the waiting market. 
Themes: Negroes don’t like Africans. 
Africans don’t like Negroes; there 
is mutual prejudice between them, 
it is dangerous to send American Ne- 
sroes to Africa. 

It is not difficult to see that there 
must be a powerful public feeling, 
that it is dangerous to send Negroes 
to Africa; and that, whether true or 
not, American Negroes ought to dis- 
like Africans, and vice versa. This 
is one of the oldest of American ster- 
eotvpes; and linked to it, is the deep- 
seated folk-thought, that America 
must be a better place than Africa, 
and that every-one here—including 
persons of African descent just 
must prefer America to the land of 
the blacks. In 1858, a Northern “lib- 
eral” visited Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, to collect material for a book 
he later published as a comment on 
Slavery, under the title, Life and Lib- 
erty in America. The proper Charles- 
tonians gave Reverend Mackey the 
full treatment. He was taken a few 
miles from the city, to see General 
James Gadsden’s great plantation, 
“Pimlico”. 

On hand, as one of the stock ex- 
periences used to regale Northern 
visitors, was a venerable old Negro, 
who had been born in Africa, and 
was now retired from all labor. To 
the visitor's astonishment, when 
brought face to face with “Uncle 


Tom”, the old Negro burst into im- 
ploring tears, asking the visitor 
to please, please, not to send him 
back to Africa; breaking into happy 
chuckles only when solemnly reas- 
sured by General Gadsden, that the 
visitor, indeed, had no intention real- 
ly of freeing him so that he would 
have to go back to Africa. 


You find this story or its cousin 
in all of the magnolia and tuberose 
treacle novels of the Old South; and 
you find it, today, as an inveterate 
part of the mental equipment of a 
great many Americans. In 1949, I 
was returning by plane from my 
tour of Nigeria, that through the 
propaganda magic of Mbadiwe had 
truly been turned into a trumphal 
journey in honor of the “African 
brother”,—the “Negro”—who had 
returned from overseas to greet his 
African — (his Negro) — brethren. 


On the plane was a cameraman 
employed by the Southern Baptists, 
who had been making a film of mis- 
sion work as part of the fund-rais- 
ing activities, at home, of the South- 
ern Baptists. We talked for hours 
about Africa, the Negro in America, 
and the future of both continents. 

On one point his mind was made- 
up. There was, he said, no identifi- 
cation of the African with the Amer- 
ican Negro. They had, he said, noth- 
ing in common: and he should know. 
having just completed a tour of fif- 
teen thousand miles through South- 
ern Baptist mission schools in Niger- 
ia, the Camerouns, and the Congo. 


I was too polite to argue with him. 


But the notion of American Ne- 
gro “disenchantment” with Africa; 
of the “deep pool of mistrust and 
prejudice” between Africans, and 
American Negroes, is the Ram in 
the Thicket. Isaacs unconsciously be- 
trays a hint of it when, speaking of 
Elmina, the slave castle, (where he 
says the African guide had no inter- 
est or information about its uses for 
the slave trade — the guides told 
me all about it in 1949, in 1952, in 
1953, in 1957 and 1961 when / saw 
Elmina), he says: “I had the small 
but faintly consoling thoucht that 
my ancesters, whatever other sins 
they might have been committing at 
the time, were sequestered in some 
Eastern European ghetto, and could 
not have been among the slavers who 
waited out there on those ships,” 


Well, one never knows. The early 
Sephardic Jews of Charleston, Mo- 
bile, and New Orleans, were not 
ones to let a good thing go by the 
boards, entirely in default to their 
Christian fellow-traders. Jacob Co- 
hen was well established as an im- 
porter of Africans in Charleston, long 
before 1807, when the Trade official- 
ly came to an end — but not un- 
officially; and the three Jewish firms 
of the Cohens, B. Mordecai, and A. 
J. Salinas, held, in 1859, rank among 
the ten leading slave-traders of this 
veritable Capitol of the trafic. Be- 
fore, the Sephardim and the Ashken- 
azim of the Hanse and Dutch cities 
had no insignificant part in the con- 
duct of the slave trade on the West- 
ern African Coast. 

But the mere confession of the 
need for consolation reveals the 
shadows of the Ram in the Thicket; 
the guilt-fears, the wished for hopes: 
“They don’t like each other, why 
should we?”; and the need for a 
scapegoat, shared by the editors and 
the readers of America’s most so- 
phisticated magazines. 

Isaacs — and Howe have re- 
ported from the Bush; the Ram is 
still in the Thicket. 
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Gregory Accra 
29 Muduike-Way 
Obele-odan Estate 
Suru-Lere, Yaba, 
Lagos, Nigeria, W. Africa 
2:9:61 
Dear Editor: 

Please, kindly publish this few 
lines for me. Sir, I need a pen friend 
of all ages around America, I am a 
boy of 16 years old and I am still 
schooling. Sir, I need a pen friend. 
Hoping for favourable reply. 

Thanks 
Yours faithfully 


Gregory 


JOIN A.S.N.L.H. — $1.00 








PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS.... 
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Dr. A. L. Robinson 


MASONIC GIFT 


A check for $5,000 was presented 
to the National Jewish Hospital at 
Denver, by the Ancient Egyptian 
Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine during a luncheon honor- 
ing the Order October 22. 

Governor Steve McNichols attend- 
ed the function held at the famed 
free, non-sectarian chest disease cen- 
ter, and warmly commended both 
the Order and the Hospital “for 
their labors on behalf of humanity.” 

The check was presented to Hos- 
pital President Walter Ml. Simon by 
Dr. A. L. Robinson of Mounds, IIl- 
inois, Imerial Medical Director of 
the Order. 

It was the second of two contribu- 
tions, totalling $10,000, by the Or- 
der to the Hospital. The first was 
presented two years ago. 
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58 Akerele Street 
Obele-odan Estate 
Sura-Lere, Yaba 
Lagos, Nigeria, W. Africa 
25-9-61 
Dear Editor: 

Please, kindly publish this few 
lines for me. Sir, I need a Pen friend 
of all ages around America, I am a 
boy of 16 years old and I am still 
schooling. Sir, I need a Pen friend. 
Hoping for favourable reply. 

Thanks 
Yours faithfully 
Makanqu Famuyibo 
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South Carolina State College 
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North Carolina College at Durham 
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Dr. A. Elder, President 





Fort Valley State College 
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Dr. C. V. Troup, President 





Stillman College 
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Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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Dr. Beauford A, Norris, President 
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Prof. Eddie L. Pruitt, Sr., President 


Mount Vernon Baptist Church 
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Tobacco Workers International 
Union No. 208 

Durham, North Carolina 

Mr. Walter O. Daye, President 





Durham Classroom Teachers 
Association 

Durham, North Carolina 

Mrs. Eva L. Merritt, President 





Mutual Savings and Loan 
Association 
Durham, North Carolina 





Mr. end Mrs. James H. Seamans 
1415 Bivins Street 
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North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
Durham, North Carolina 





Dorcas Masonic Lodge No, 460 
Durham, North Carolina 
Mr. J. W. Barnes, Worshipful Master 





Tobacco Workers International 
Union No. 204 
Durham, North Carolina 





Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
Durham, North Carolina 





The Guzman Family, Tuskegee 
Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 





Daughters of Dorcas Club 
Durham, North Carolina 





Dr. J. H. Taylor, Chairman 
Committee on Arrangements, 46th 

Annual Meeting of ASNLH 
Durham, North Carolina 





St. Mark AMEZ Church 


Durham, North Carolina 
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HOWE AND ISAACS IN THE BUSH: 


THE RAM IN THE THICKET 


By Horace Mann Bond, Dean, School of Education 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 


On May 13, 1961, the New Yorker magazine published 
a long (12,000 word) essay by Harold Isaacs, self-adver- 
tised as a “special” inquirer for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology's Center for International Studies, 
under the title, “Back to Africa.” On June 22, 1961, the 
Reporter magazine published an article by Russell War- 
ren Howe, advertised as a reporter for “American, Brit- 
ish, and Indian” newspapers. Howe's subject 
“Strangers in Africa.” 


was, 


Both articles had remarkably parallel themes. Afri- 
cans did not like American Negroes, and American Ne- 
groes did not like Africans. American Negroes were 
mis-fits in Africa, and Africans did not identify them- 
selves with American Negroes. 


Howe succintly stated the inescapable conclusion of 
the matter: “. . . the policy of using a large number of 
American Negroes in African jobs is dangerous for all 
concerned the employer, the usually discontented or 
disenchanted Negro, the natives, and the United States.” 
And Howe immediately puts the clincher on this conclu- 
pointing to the long practice of missionary 
bodies. “The U. S. Protestant Missions, who live with 
‘their’ tribes and know them better than British or French 
colonial administrators, have never encouraged Negro 
missionaries.” 


sion by 


Howe's statement is written with the pontifical certi- 
tude one expects from journalists, if not from “special” 
inquirers on assignment from a university center of sup- 
posedly reputable “research”. Isaacs’ generalizations 
are no less confident; true specimens of the ex cathedra 
style of the true pundit, But the statement quoted from 
Howe’s article may, in its naive revelation of an arrogant 
ignorance, be taken as characteristic of the way in which 
both articles reach extremely questionable conclusions, 
on the basis of “facts” that are not facts. 


As a matter of fact, United States Protestant Missions 
did encouraze American Negroes to go to Africa, from 
as early as 1774, to about 1910. They did so, first, on 
the original theory that African slavery in the American 
colonies, and later in the United States, was in fact a part 
of the providential design by which Africa was destined 
to be evangelized. Two Gold Coast seamen, resettled in 
Newport, Rhode Island, were sent to Princeton in 1774 
to be educated for future service in Africa; they were the 


first of a long series of efforts by United States Protestant 
Missions to give the theory concrete realization. 

This idea of “Providence” was reinforced when white 
missionaries began to experience the frightful mortality 
characteristic for such persons in Africa before quinine 
came into general use as a malaria preventative, and be- 
fore modern anti-malarials and anti-biotics were discov- 
ered. The major United States Protestant Missions 
thought that Negroes enjoyed a racial immunity to ma- 
laria; and without exception encouraged the recruiting 
of Negro missionaries. Even in the South, the Southern 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists made heroic ef- 
forts to recruit Negroes; Bishop William Taylor, of the 
Northern Methodists, developed a grandiose scheme in 
the 1880's for chains of “self-suporting” missions in 
Africa, and the backbone of the plan was to recruit Ne- 
gro missionaries in Southern Negro colleges. 


.« This period ended about 1910, as Willber C. Horr 


showed in his 1945 University of Chicago doctoral dis- 
sertation on the subject, The Negro as an American Prot- 
estant Missionary in Africa, Provoked by numerous evi- 
dences that American Negro missionaries were only too 
successful in identifying with Africans, the various col- 
onial governments reached unwritten, but iron-clad agree- 
ments with the governing mission Boards of the United 
States Protestant missions, to tolerate American missions 
only so long as the Boards promised not to send Ameri- 
can Negroes. The American Negro inissionary was 
widely suspected, and with reason, as a threat to the 
colonial regimes. In South Africa, missionaries of th~ 
(Negro American) African Methodist Episcopal Church 
were accused of formenting various uprisings; in Nvas- 
aland, John Chilembwe, educated and ~»pported hv 
American Negro Baptists, who had also se:'t <everal ris- 
sionaries to assist him, actually led an abortive revolt 
against the white settlers and “overnment. In the Congo. 
William H. Shepard, an Alabama Negro who had been 
sent to Africa by the Southern White Presbyterians, 
and had become their prized foreign missionary, was 
tried on the charge of libelling King Leopold when he 
attacked Belgian colonial methods and their accompany- 
ing atrocities, and set free only when he was withdrawn 
by his supporting church. As Horr, and the Scotch his- 
torian, Geoge Shepperson, have shown, American Negro 
missionaries were permitted to operate freely only in 
Angola. and Liberia. Elsewhere, the Belgian, French, 
and British governments used every device to exclude 


(Continued on page 67) 
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